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ROLE OF THE SHAN STATES IN THE JAPANESE 
CONQUEST OF BURMA 


CLARENCE HENDERSHOT 
University of Redlands 





HE Japanese campaign in the Shan States was a shrewd tactical ma- 
Toe in the battle for Burma. It hastened the fall of Burma by weeks, 
if not months, and increased greatly the amount of matériel captured by the 
invaders or which had to be destroyed by the British and Chinese. The 
fighting began in that area in mid-March with patrol action on the Thailand 
border of Karenni, a small British protectorate adjoining the Shan States 
on the south; but it was not until April, following the fall of Toungoo, 
Burma, that serious fighting occurred. Previously the only approach the 
Japanese had to this mountainous district was by boat up the swift, treacher- 
ous Salween river, or over jungle trails from Thailand. But with the capture 
of Toungoo at the end of March, they had a road from Burma to Karenni 
and on to the Shan States. 

The Japanese seized the opportunity to concentrate superior striking 
power against the Chinese defenders in that area. The latter made a stand 
before Loikaw, in northern Karenni, but were overwhelmed and forced to 
retreat with heavy losses on April 20. A week later the Japanese were before 
Lashio, their next major objective, three hundred miles to the north. Ac- 
cording to Chinese sources, the Japanese entered this important base on the 
Burma Road on the 29th. 

Fighting which had taken place meantime in the southern Shan States for 
Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Shan States, had been of no major signifi- 
cance. When the Japanese column passed through Hopong, about twelve 
miles east of Taunggyi, a force was detailed to occupy the headquarters, 
which it did. But Taunggyi is connected with Burma by a highway and rail- 
road. Consequently Chinese forces were rushed up and the place was re- 
taken, but the advance of the Japanese in Burma made the position of this 
force untenable. Another Japanese force was sent east along the same road 
beyond Loilem, the junction for Lashio, toward the Salween. The Japanese 
had sufficient numbers to fan out in all directions while still pressing on for 
the major objective. 

The main Japanese column took five or six days to fight its way ninety 
miles from Lashio to the Chinese border. From there one column advanced 
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along the Burma Road into Yunnan while another turned northwest toward 
Bhamo, important British base on the Irrawaddi River, about one hundred 
miles distant by road. By May 8, the Japanese claimed not only Bhamo, but 
also Myitkyina, the last British base a hundred miles still farther north. 
Their bases having been destroyed the British fled toward Assam. Chinese 
troops harassed the invaders for some days, gut ultimately were forced to 
make their way to China or to India. 


REASONS FOR JAPANESE SUCCESS 


The Japanese were able to achieve this spectacular success because in 
the first place, they possessed superiority in both manpower and equipment. 
In January, the 93rd Division of the Chinese 6th Army had moved into 
Kengtung State to guard the borders of French Indo-China and Thailand. 
The 249th and the 55th Divisions moved in by the Burma Road and took 
up positions in Karenni and northward to protect the Thailand border from 
Kengtung to Burma. Except for transport, ordnance, supply, and Com- 
mandos, the British troops were taken from the Shan States to the Burma 
front. The Chinese 6th Army, which had seen action around Changsha, 
had had its depleted ranks filled with new recruits. Many of these were in 
the 55th Division which was assigned to defend Karenni, the area which was 
thought least likely to see heavy action. They fought well, but were forced 
to withdraw before superior numbers and mechanized equipment, including 
airplanes, against which they had no defense. 

Secondly, as earlier suggested, the British miscalculated Japanese strat- 
egy. Following the fall of Rangoon on March 9, the Japanese pushed north 
in two columns—one along the Irrawaddi, the other along the railroad 
and highway to Mandalay. The British concentrated their power on these. 
Driven back to Toungoo, the British were happy to have the Chinese 6th 
Army take over the eastern front. But by this time it was too late inasmuch 
as the Japanese had gained the highway to the Shan States. The British were 
still under the delusion, however, that the Japanese were seeking no more 
than the Mawchi tungsten mine in southern Karenni. From this area to the 
Shan States the road was considered “militarily impassable.’ 


ROADS IN BURMA 


The roads constructed by the British during their fifty-five years of oc- 
cupation may be considered then another reason for the success of the 
Japanese. From Toungoo to Myitkyina by way of the Shan States is about 
750 miles. Part of the road is hard surfaced. Perhaps half or more of it is 
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without serious grades. But much of it is mountainous and in places the sur- 
face is of dirt only. Yet the Japanese mechanized units advanced despite 
rain and mud. 

The Shan States have three arterial roads. One, the Burma Road, ap- 
proaches the Shan plateau from Mandalay, passes northeast through Maymyo 


>> Moutes of Japanese 
— Highways 
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and Hsipaw to Lashio, and then turns north to China. Another road enters 
the Shan States from Thazi, about eighty miles south of Mandalay. After 
scaling the mountains it continues east through Taunggyi to Kengtung, a 
distance of about four hundred miles. Then it turns southeast about a hundred 
miles to the Thailand border where it joins a highway from Bangkok. This 
is the only road linking Thailand with the Shan States; consequently it was 
by this route that invasion was expected. The third road connects these two 
across the Shan plateau west of the Salween. From Lashio and Hsipaw it 
proceeds south to Loilem on the southern road which it follows west to 
Hopong, just east of Taunggyi, and then turns south to Karenni and 
beyond to Toungoo in Burma. This is the route used by the Japanese. 
Airplanes were used with telling effect, both in battle and to terrorize the 
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people by bombing towns, but such a speedy occupation could not have been 
affected without the roads. 


NATURE OF THE TERRAIN 


Moreover certain aspects of the terrain favored the Japanese. North and 
south along the border of the Shan States and Burma are mountain ranges 
which rise abruptly from the plain of Burma only about fifteen miles east of 
the meridian of Mandalay. These mountains formed a barrier between the 
fronts of eastern Burma and. the Shan States, thus enabling the Japanese 
column to race across the Shan States plateau without serious danger to its 
supply lines. The Chinese assault on Taunggyi from Burma was such a 
threat, but the Japanese were advancing so rapidly in Burma that the high- 
way and railway to the Shan States over which this thrust came were soon 
in their possession. The importance of the mountain barrier is minimized, 
however, by the fact that the Chinese in Burma were too hard pressed to 
have been able to send much support to the Shan States had communications 
been available. 

When the fate of Loikaw was in the balance, the main front was due west 
in the neighborhood of Pyinmana, but thereafter the Japanese moved so 
rapidly across the Shan States, severing the supply lines of the Chinese and 
enveloping their rear, that the withdrawal of the United Nations’ forces in 
Burma became virtually a rout. Strategy, roads, superior equipment, air 
power, superior numbers, a protecting shield of mountains: all were on the 
side of the invaders. 

THE SHAN PEOPLES 


Thus far nothing has been said concerning the Shans and the lesser tribes 
who live among them. As a matter of fact these peoples appear to have 
exercised little or no influence one way or the other. The Shan States are 
relatively sparsely populated. There are about a million and a half inhabitants 
in an area of 57,000 square miles—about the size of Illinois. They are a 
simple agricultural folk, militarily untrained and possessed of crude weapons 
only, save for hunting pieces permitted to a chosen few. A Shan force had 
been in the course of recruitment for a year; on the eve of the invasion, how- 
ever, two prominent chiefs resigned their commissions. The troops prob- 
ably did not see action. Was and Lahus served in labor battalions under 
British and American officers, and Kachins served in the British army but 
they did their fighting in Burma. 

Witnesses observed no active fifth columnists among the Shans, but there 
is reason to believe that at least some individuals in responsible positions 
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were not unhappy to have the British go. Ever since the latter began to im- 
pose their authority in 1887, certain of the chiefs have been restive. 

Some of them felt they had been duped. Before their forebears had sub- 
mitted, they had been told that they would be granted as favorable con- 
ditions as they formerly had from the king of Burma. But soon they dis- 
covered that their rights of taxation were restricted, their judicial power 
curtailed, and even their family matters regulated. It was to the interest of 
the people that taxes should be regularized and that a semblance of judicial 
procedure should precede execution, but the chiefs resented the intrusion. 
Control of forests and minerals became a source of discontent. In the first 
agreements the British made no claim to these, but on discovering that the 
Burmese kings had collected revenue from forests and minerals, the British 
asserted similar rights. Concessions ultimately were made by the British 
but the problem was never settled to the satisfaction of the chiefs. Contro} 
of opium also became a source of friction in the states bordering on China, 


SHAN OPPOSITION TO THE BRITISH 


The chiefs have been concerned, too, about the policy of the British in 
the matter of succession. Although there was nothing in the first settlements 
to that effect, the British construed their agreements as purely personal and 
therefore automatically terminated on the decease of a chief. Normally an 
approved heir was permitted to succeed, but approval was not assured. Ten 
or more states disappeared by amalgamation, the number of units being 
thereby reduced to thirty-five. 

Kengtung, the largest state (about 12,000 sq. mi.), and Hsipaw, the 
richest, were, it so happened, under direct British control inasmuch as their 
chiefs were minors. On the approach of the Japanese, the chief of the strategi- 
cally important state of North Hsenwi, who had been uncooperative for 
years, retired to a house he had built in the hills. At least one other chief 
said he proposed to act similarly. One chief is reported to have said that if 
the Japanese came, he would not resist but for self-preservation would try 
to fit into their scheme of things. One chief is reported as probably having 
fled to India. 

While witnesses agree that, unlike the situation prevailing in Burma, 
there were probably no fifth columnists, they disagree as to the actual atti- 
tude of the people and the chiefs. One witness believes the latter sincerely 
wanted the British to win but reconciled themselves to Japanese rule as a 
matter of expediency. Another is convinced that the Shans were ready to 
welcome the Japanese. A third observer is of the opinion that a minority, 
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not more than twenty-five percent, were pro-Japanese, but that for the most 
part the people were simply pro-Shan. Perhaps the same can be said for the 
chiefs. 


ATTITUDE OF LESSER TRIBES 


A distinction should be made between the Shans and the score of lesser 
tribes which inhabit the Shan States. Of the million and a half people, more 
than half belong to a score of minor tribes and, as in the case of Burma, it 
is among these “lesser breeds” that the British have found their most re- 
liable friends, such as the Lahus, Was, and especially the Kachins. The latter 
were mentioned in dispatches for their fighting prowess. 

The chiefs having lost some of their prerogatives under British rule, their 
grievances are understandable, but the case of the common people is different. 
They benefited from British rule in more equitable taxation, improved 
justice, better health, and internal peace. Yet they showed little or no 
sympathy for their benefactors. A feeling that the British were partial to 
the lesser tribes whom the Shans looked down upon may be a partial answer. 
The fact, too, that the Shans are Buddhists may have contributed. But of 
greatest significance, probably, is the attitude resulting from dependence on 
cheap Japanese goods. Since the Japanese sold their goods for less, the 
Japanese were to be desired. 

British imperialism in the Shan States was beneficent in that it gave in- 
ternal peace, improved health, ensured greater security, imposed better 
government; but it was scarcely benevolent since Shan States revenues were 
expected to cover all expenses. Great Britain did not, however, receive 
tribute. Its benefits derived from the sale of goods and the exploitation of 
forests and mines by British capital, particularly the Bawdwin mines near 
Lashio, and the wolfram mine at Mawchi in Karenni. British administration 
won respect, but the aloofness of British officialdom was not calculated to 
elicit affection. Its permanence was more or less taken for granted, no less 
by the natives than by the British. And being sure of their hold, the British 
felt no need to curry favor. Consequently it is not strange if the Shans, who 
have seen Chinese rule give place to Burmese and Burmese to British, should 
sphinx-like watch the coming of yet another conqueror. 





ORIGIN OF JAPANESE INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA 


Cuares NELson Sprnxs* 
Washington, D. C. 





HE origin of Japan’s interests in Manchuria may be regarded as the 

base-point from which during the past half century a variety of eco- 
nomic, political and territorial ambitions has radiated, enveloping today 
virtually all of Eastern Asia and leading directly to war with the United 
States and Great Britain. In the historical development of this vast program 
of overseas expansion, paramounit attention is usually centered on the vigor- 
ous activity which characterized Japanese relations with the ancient king- 
dom of Korea during the second half of the nineteenth century.! This move- 
ment played a vital part in shaping Japanese imperialism, but it is signifi- 
cant to recall that Japan’s first bid for an actual territorial position on the 
continent was not concerned with Korea. The fiction of Korean inde- 
pendence was supported by Japanese statesmen until 1910, when Korea was 
finally annexed to Japan. On the other hand, Japanese territorial ambitions 
on the mainland were positively revealed fifteen years earlier by the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki of 1895 by which Japan appropriated the Liaotung Peninsula 
of Manchuria as one of the spoils of the Sino-Japanese War. Economic and 


political factors determined this demand for territory, and were in turn the 
progenitor of the vast program of continental expansion which has since 
been the basis of Japanese policy. 


ORIGINS OF JAPANESE TRADE IN MANCHURIA 


Until Dairen assumed its present-day importance, the principal maritime 
outlet of Manchuria was the old treaty port of Yinkow, commonly known 
as Newchwang. When the Foreign Customs House was established in 
1864, the foreign import trade of Newchwang exceeded two million Haikwan 
taels (about an ounce of silver) annually, with foreign exports slightly 
under one million taels. Imports and exports from and to China proper 
averaged about one million taels each annually. At this time, and throughout 
Newchwang’s history as the main port of Manchuria, soya beans and bean 

* The views of Lieutenant Charles Nelson Spinks, U.S.N.R., expressed in this article, are made 
on the personal responsibility of the author and are not to be interpreted as representing the attitude 
of the United States Navy. 

* Japan’s conquests on the Asiatic continent in the sixteenth century and the expansionist doc- 


trines of Japanese economic and political writers in the Tokugawa period played no small réle in 
preparing the way psychologically for the present period of renewed expansion. 
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cake constituted the chief exports with imports confined primarily to cotton 
textiles from Great Britain and the United States.? It is of some significance, 
however, that even at this early period Japan occasionally made heavy pur- 
chases of Manchuria’s staple products. In 1869 and 1870 large Japanese 
orders of beans and bean oil actually prevented financial losses, and in 1871, 
when no large Japanese purchases were forthcoming, many Newchwang 
merchants suffered severely, for the failure of the rice crops in South China 
had created an exceedingly small demand for bean cake from that region. 
Nevertheless, Japanese purchases of beans and bean cake throughout the 
1870’s were insignificant, representing less than 10 per cent of the total 
exports of these commodities. There was, however, a heavy demand for 
bean oil, which in 1872 represented 90.6 per cent of all foreign shipments. 
Thereafter, the oil trade also declined, along with exports of beans and bean 
cake, and in 1878 Japan’s total purchases at Newchwang amounted to only 
30,733 taels.* The large shipments of oil to Japan in 1870-1872 were the 
result of the failure of domestic oil-producing crops.‘ 

The year 1889 inaugurated a remarkable expansion in Japanese trade 
with Manchuria. Bean cake exports reached 79,334 piculs, the highest 
figure on record, while beans amounted to 33,900 piculs. The failure of 
bean crops in southern Korea had caused Japan to turn to Manchuria for her 
foreign supply, but it is significant that this trade thereafter underwent a 
continuous growth. By 1891 bean exports to Japan had climbed to 328,930 
piculs and bean cake to 214,567 piculs. By 1892 shipments of beans and cake 
to Japan amounted to 856,458 piculs and 508,264 piculs, respectively. In 
that year Japanese purchases represented almost the whole of Manchuria’s 
foreign export trade of 1,172,813 taels.® This unusual increase in shipments 
to Japan was again the result of bean crop failures in Japan and Korea. An- 
other factor, however, was a sudden scarcity of fish fertilizer at this time, 
for which bean cake was thereafter used as a substitute. Because of this trade 
with Manchuria, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha in the spring of 1891 established 
a regular monthly service between Japan and Newchwang. This trade with 
Japan continued to grow until it was abruptly cut off in August, 1894, with 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War.* Thus Japan came to depend upon 
Newchwang almost exclusively for foreign supplies of soya beans and soya 


* Imperial Maritime Customs of China, Trade statistics of treaty ports, 1863-1872 (Shanghai), 
4-5, 24-25; Ibid., 1871-1872, 2-3. 

3 [bid., 1871-1872, 8, 15-17; Ibid., 1878, 9-10. 

4 Ibid., 1878, 10-11. 

5 [bid., 1892, 1-3; Ibid., 1894, 2. 

6 Ibid., 1894, 2. 
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bean cake, acquiring thereby an important economic interest in Manchuria 
before the war with China was to add an interest of political significance. 


NATURE OF THE TRADE 


Japanese trade with Manchuria, however, was distinctly a one-sided 
business. In the entire period before the Sino-Japanese War, exports to 
Newchwang were exceedingly small, and it was not until 1899 that they 
exceeded one million Haikwan taels in annual value. Nevertheless, this ex- 
port trade had a character and a variety which cannot be overlooked, for its 
potentialities were of greater importance than its actual value. While Britain 
and the United States dominated the import trade of Manchuria with their 
cotton textiles, Japan’s meager share was mainly in the form of marine 
products, especially dried seaweed. It was not until 1890 that Japanese ex- 
ports began to assume more promising proportions and greater variety, in- 
cluding such items as copper slabs, coal, chinaware, a small quantity of cotton 
piece goods, and matches. In 1892 this trade had jumped to 84,613 taels 
from 22,012 taels value in the preceding year.’ By 1893 Japanese traders 
began to establish themselves in Manchuria, displaying considerable enter- 
prise in proportion to their limited numbers.* The Sino-Japanese war, of 
course, interrupted this growth in exports from Japan, but before hostilities 
broke out in August, Japanese trade had almost equalled its 1893 record, 
and the customs inspector at Newchwang noted in the annual report that 
Tentative importations of Cotton Crepe, T-Cloths, Drills, and Yarn, all of Japanese 
manufacture, were also made for the first time. War has checked the prospect of 
any immediate enlargement of trade in these articles here, but the fact of their being 
manufactured and sent to this country must be taken as another proof that the inevi- 
table competition on Eastern soil for the supply of the practically unlimited Piece 


Goods markets of the East has already made some progress, and, if present condi- 
tions continue, must prove disastrous to the textile industries of the gold-using 


countries of the West.® 


Japanese exports to Manchuria declined to a mere 16,583 taels in 1895. 
From March to November the port of Newchwang, however, was under 
Japanese occupation, and, as Japan collected the custom receipts, the record 
for this year is not complete. According to the reports of the Imperial Mari- 
time Customs of China, the only Japanese export to increase was that of 
coal, but “while the Chinese refused to purchase the manufactured products 


’ Ibid., 1879, 4; 1890, 7-11; 1891, 2, 7-9; Imperial Maritime Customs of China, Decennial re- 
ports, 1882-1891 (Shanghai), 1-2. 

* Trade statistics of treaty ports, 1893, 1-2. 

* Trade and statistics of treaty ports, 1894, 1-3. 
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of Japan, the latter country could not forego its supply of Beancake and 
Beans.’’ Despite the war, shipments of these commodities to Japan amounted 
to 942,051 taels in 1895.1° After the war there was a phenomenal increase in 
both Japanese imports and exports at Newchwang, especially the former." 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TRADE 


In brief, Japan’s trade with Newchwang, especially purchases of soya 
beans and bean cake, should have first place in the consideration of the origin 
of Japanese economic interests in Manchuria. Even before the Sino-Japanese 
War gave Japan territorial and political interests in Manchuria, this trade 
had become an important factor in the economies of the two countries. It 
was during this period that the Peking government decided to modify its 
restrictions on Chinese emigration to Manchuria, and soon there was an 
important movement of seasonal and permament workers from the provinces 
of China proper. Most of their energy went into the cultivation of the soya 
bean. As the Decennial report of the Imperial Maritime Customs stated, “By a 
happy stroke of fortune, at the moment when there was a superabundance 
of supply there arose in Japan a great demand for the staple productions. 
The discovery of the Japanese market for beans and beancake was the most 
potent economical factor in the development of trade in Southern Man- 


churia.””? 
JAPAN’S TERRITORIAL INTERESTS 


The origin of Japan’s political and territorial interests in Manchuria is 
more difficult to trace and explain. Before the war with China suddenly 
focused attention on this question, public opinion in Japan was agitated 
mainly by the problem of treaty revision and the affairs of Korea. Both 
complicated the internal political scene and formed rallying points for serious 
opposition to the clan-controlled government. These issues were advanta- 
geously exploited by political malcontents either for the purpose of embarrass- 
ing those in power or to provide a platform on which to attain office. The 
leaders of the government, therefore, were in a difficult position: while they 
struggled to keep rebellious elements at home under control, they also had 
to negotiate with foreign Powers on delicate questions. 

But in addition to political opposition to those in power, there was also a 
feeling of restlessness sweeping over the Japanese nation. A new Japan had 
been born as a result of the Meiji Restoration in 1868. It had made remark- 


10 Tbid., 1895, 614-15. 
Mt [bid., 1896, 2; 1898, 2; Decennial reports, 1891-1902, 7-15. 
12 Decennial reports, 1891-1901, 3. 
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able progress in a few years, but had suddenly reached a state of impetuous 
adolescence. The national temperament was becoming dissatisfied with the 
rate of progress. The new nation had adopted even more of the West than 
it could successfully absorb. Yet the West reluctantly withheld recognition 
of this achievement. And because the government failed to secure the full 
measure of foreign recognition by revising the treaties upon a basis of 
equality, many Japanese began to believe that their country was losing its 
vigor through the feeble and ineffective policies of its leaders. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR WITH CHINA 


At the beginning of 1894 the Kokkai, a paper in opposition to the Cabinet 
of Ito Hirobumi, denounced what it called a negative policy, charging that 
“sions of degeneration” were visible on all sides and that Japan’s national 
life was reaching its lowest ebb. ‘“What is to be done to cure this malady?” 
the Kokkai asked and then answered its own query: “Nothing short of a 
foreign complication can rescue the nation from the plight with which it is 
now afflicted.” The editors did not have to grope to find opportunities for 
such complications. ““The planting of a Japanese flag on some of the South 
Sea Islands, a fight with China over the Korean question, a conflict with 
Russia on the Sea of Japan—any of these events would suffice for the pur- 
pose,” the Kokkai concluded. In similar fashion, the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, also 
in the opposition, deplored the government’s inaction on the treaty revision 
question, hoping that the day was not distant “when the Japanese will be 
able to enter on a heroic career as a strong and enlightened Power in the 
East.’"* 

The outbreak of the Tong-hak rebellion in Korea and subsequent com- 
plications with China intensified this dissatisfaction. There are two sharply 
conflicting opinions regarding the causes of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
95. One widely-held view places emphasis primarily upon the internal 
Japanese political situation wherein the Ito Cabinet, facing a rebellious 
Diet over questions of the budget, treaty revision, bureaucratic control and 
foreign policy, discovered in a war with China the means of attaining 
national unity and the opportunity to consolidate its political position. On 
the other hand it has been contended that internal Japanese politics played 
little or no part in bringing about this conflict, that, in view of available 


"* Japan Weekly Mail. Feb. 3, 1894, 130-31. 

“A noted exponent of this view is a Japanese scholar who bases his argument principally upon 
Japanese sources; see: Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (New York, 
1935), 109-23, 
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documentary evidence, the real cause of the war was “China’s unwhole. 
some interference with the independence and administration of Korea which 
affected the rights and interests of Japan more than those of any other 
Power.””!5 

What is apparently overlooked, however, is that both of these causes were 
operating simultaneously and it would be a fundamental error to attempt to 
disassociate one from the other. China’s activity did jeopardize Korea’s 
independent status as recognized by international treaties, and Japan had 
acquired substantial economic and political interests in the peninsula which 
she was determined to protect and which she intended to expand. From the 
Japanese point of view, however, the independence of Korea was primarily 
a means of protecting these interests. Likewise, the rebellious spirit of the 
Japanese nation, not merely the Diet, was also an.equally important in- 
fluence. That the problem of treaty revision appears to have been the pri- 
mary reason for the dissolution of the Diet on June 2, 1894, has obscured the 
fact that national unrest, of which the Diet was more the symptom than the 
cause, was aroused over other issues besides the treaty problem. The govern- 
ment’s failure to secure equal treaties had merely become the rallying point 
for various forms of discontent: opposition to the clan-controlled bureauc- 
racy, personal dislike of Ito among other politicians and their followers, 
and, with the growth of a strong nationalistic and expansionist movement 
in the 1890’s, the general feeling that Japan was failing for want of deter- 
mined leadership to play a sufficiently important réle in Far Eastern affairs. 
And finally, there were the forces of undisguised chauvinism which openly 
demanded war in any quarter so long as the allegedly deteriorating nation 
was forced into a positive program of national expansion.'® 


CHAUVINISTIC DEMAND FOR WAR 


In view of this situation, it is no surprise that China’s attempt to reassert 
a forfeited sovereignty over Korea provoked a clamorous demand for war 
in Japan. By June, 1894, the Korean situation had become so tense that the 
Japan Mail, the English language publication of Captain Francis Brinkley, 


15 Payson J. Treat, “The cause of the Sino-Japanese war, 1894,” The Pacific historical review 
(June, 1939), pp. 149-57, 157. 

16 Particularly active in this respect was the famous Genyosha, a patriotic society founded in 
1881 by Toyama Mitsuru. Strangely enough, this organization began its career by crusading for 
popular rights (minken), but later, especially after the opening of the Diet in 1890 had seemingly 
attained this goal, the Genyosha devoted all its energy to continental expansion, advocating a wat 
with China and, after 1900, a war with Russia and the annexation of Korea. 
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friend and confidant of Premier Ito and Japanophil par excellence, truthfully 
interpreted the martial spirit of the country with the following warning: 

It is apparent that the restless energies of the people yearn for employment in a for- 
eign war. The real difficulty that the Japanese Cabinet has now to grapple with is 
not China’s aggressive designs upon the peninsular Kingdom, but the control of the 
warlike spirit roused among its own countrymen. 


There were, however, some signs of moderation. The Mainichi, the most 
pacific of Tokyo journals at this time, believed that it would be unwise for 
Japan to embark upon the career of a continental power. The Hochi, Yomiuri 
and Niroku Shimpo also feared that the government would exploit the Korea 
situation for electioneering purposes. Moderation, however, was not the 
order of the day. Hoshi Toru, regarded as a leader of the “moderates,”’ was 
reported to have declared that “a war with a foreign country would be more 
delightful to him than his daily meals.” As the editor of the Japan Mail 
observed, “‘if such an avowal comes from the representative of moderate 
Japan, what must we expect from Jingoism?””!” 

By this time the extreme elements were fantastic in their demands. The 
Chuo Shimbun of Tokyo insisted that “‘Japan’s mission is to extend her sway 
over the continent of Asia. We are not designed by Heaven to remain 
cooped up within these narrow islands.””!* As a result of such agitation, the 
government was forced to suspend a number of journals, but by July the 
situation was virtually out of control and even the heretofore irenic Mainichi 
joined the demand for immediate action. The ultra-nationalistic Kokumin 
and the Nichi Nichi even went so far as to suggest what peace terms Japan 
should impose at the end of the conflict; namely, a large indemnity (to be 
paid in gold), a new Sino-Japanese treaty with most-favored-nation pro- 
visions, and the creation of a strong, neutral state in Korea.'® 

At this juncture (before the outbreak of hostilities) there was no audible 
demand for Chinese territory, which was apparently a later development. 
In passing, however, the views of General Count Yamagata Aritomo— 
influential army statesman, extreme nationalist and subsequently a member 
of the powerful Genro—are significant. He believed that if Japan stood by in 
the next few years the Western Powers would increase their Far Eastern 
territorial holdings and Russia’s Trans-Siberian railway would be com- 
pleted. “Granted that complications are destined to arise in the Orient at no 


' Japan Weekly Mail, June 16, 1894, 714, 717. 
'8 Tbid., June 8, 1894, 682. 
'* Ibid., July 7, 1894, 2; note also Japan Daily Herald, July 2, 1894. 
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distant date,” he said, “Japan’s wisest plan is to take some decisive action 
before other Powers become provided with wings of mischief.” 

Before the end of July the Japanese public was convinced that war was 
inevitable, and a section of the nationalistic press began to direct attention 
to the peace terms which would be extracted from China. The nature of 
these ante bellum peace proposals reveals that, so far as audible opinion was 
concerned, the Korean question was but one of several issues involved, that 
it virtually amounted to a pretext rather than a cause. There were other, 
broader issues at stake in the Far East and the Korean complication merely 
provided an opportunity for their settlement. For example, there was the 
problem of a most-favored-nation treaty with China and demands for some 
form of territorial compensation. The Chuo Shimbun, therefore, insisted 
that China should cede Formosa to Japan as this island was “essential for 
securing the safety of the southern part of the Empire and as a convenient 
stepping-stone for the further extension of Japanese influence.” 


THE COURSE OF THE WAR 


After hostilities commenced at the end of July, the first Japanese operations 
were confined to driving Chinese troops out of Korea. The advocates of a 
strong policy now rejoiced that war had begun, believing that their per- 
sistent demands had forced the issue. This group then attempted to compel 
the government to conduct a vigorous prosecution of the war and not to stop 
until China was completely crushed. The Hochi maintained that the Japanese 
forces must not be content with merely defeating the Chinese troops in the 
peninsula, but must march straight to Peking and dictate the peace terms 
there, for “without going to such a length, it is considered impossible to 
secure the permanent peace of the East.” In pursuing this objective, Japan 
would also have to “‘reform’’ China in the same fashion she must “reform” 
Korea. The Hochi, and several other papers including the Kokkai, even be- 
lieved that such a mission was more important than territorial compensa- 
tion.” | 

There were only a comparatively few Japanese, however, who believed 
that the war should be brought to an end as soon as the Chinese were driven 
from Korea. The Jiji Shimpo of Fukuzawa Yukichi, an outstanding liberal 
on domestic political questions, launched a vigorous attack on these moder- 
ates. Rather than attack Peking, as most other papers suggested, the /iji 


20 Japan Weekly Mail, July 7, 1894, 9. 
%1 Tbid., July 28, 1894, 90. 
2 Japan Weekly Mail, Aug. 4, 1894, 118. 
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favored the capture of the Chinese naval base at Wei-hai-wei, followed by a 
campaign into Manchuria to take possession of the ancestral home of the 
Manchu Dynasty.” By the end of August, less than a month after the war 
had begun, these demands for a sweeping extension of the sphere of hostilities 
and the scope of the war objectives became so loud that the Japan Mail un- 
dertook to caution the government in a significant editorial entitled “A 
Peace Party,” which stated in part: 

Japan wants a peace party just now. . . . Such unanimity of fighting sentiment has 
its dangers. It is only too apt to push the country to some enterprise which, if not 
actually beyond her resources, would at all events strain them. . . . It is to be de- 
sired, therefore, that she should not waste her resources; she should not seek to 
strike a blow out of all proportion to her purpose; she should not allow her head to 
be turned by success; should not alienate the sympathy and good will of the Western 
Powers by any display of aggressive intemperance. It has always to be remembered 
that Western Powers are deeply interested in this fight. . . . They will not interfere 
so long as Japan keeps reasonably within the limits of her originally declared pur- 
pose. But should they find her fighting merely for lust of fighting or of conquest, they 
will not sit idle at such a cost. . . .4 

But at this juncture restraint was just what the strong policy advocates did 
not desire. Two developments were now disturbing the Japanese expan- 
sionists: the growth of a small peace movement at home, particularly in 
business circles, and the possibility of foreign intervention, as the timely 
editorial of the Japan Mail had suggested, either of which might end the war 
before Japan could obtain sufficient material spoils. 

The Yomiuri, for example, had begun to discuss early in October the 
necessity of restoring peace, believing that Japan could not secure an in- 
demnity and that it was unwise to annex any Chinese territory.% By then 
financial and business circles were becoming apprehensive over the pros- 
pects of a prolonged conflict. The Jiji sounded sharp warnings against any 
peace movement, suggesting that such a danger could be averted if the 
Japanese army launched an immediate attack on Peking and occupied Man- 
churia.** The Hochi, Chuo and Jiyu Shimbun all pressed for an extension of 
hostilities as a means of frustrating the peace movement. Even the once 
pacific Mainichi stated editorially that Japan “is now determined to obtain 
for herself a commanding position in the East, and to raise her prestige 
among the various Powers of the West. In order to attain these objects, 

* Ibid., Aug. 11, 1894, 128. 

* Japan Weekly Mail, Aug. 25, 1894, 227-28. 

* Ibid., Oct. 6, 1894, 382. 


*® Japan Daily Herald, Aug. 17, 1894; see also The Eastern World (Yokohama), Aug. 18, 1894; 
Japan Weekly Mail, Sept. 15, 1894, 302; Sept. 8, 1894, 278-79. 
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it is absolutely necessary to strike a vital blow against China and utterly 
deprive her of power to obstruct this country’s path.”?” 


EXPANSION OF WAR OBJECTIVES 


With the crushing defeat of the Chinese forces at Ping-yang in the middle 
of September, which practically drove the Chinese from Korea, it might 
have been expected that the war would have come to a close, for Japan had 
attained the official war objectives—the solution of the Korean problem and 
the peace of the Far East. On the contrary, this Japanese victory merely 
whetted the appetites of those who wished to see China completely sub- 
dued. At once there was a popular demand that any peace offers, suggestions 
of mediation or threats of intervention be opposed and that the war should 
be carried into Manchuria. 

In the discussion of eventual peace terms, it is significant that there was 
little or no mention of Korea after this Japanese victory. As early as August, 
the Chuo had proposed the annexation of some Chinese provinces rather 
than an indemnity and the nationalistic Nippon also demanded territory. The 
Hochi came forward with the same suggestion, and if the Western Powers 
objected, they should be “resisted at the point of the bayonet.” The Taigai 
Koka, an organization demanding a strong foreign policy, and the Radical 
Party passed resolutions demanding a relentless prosecution of the war 
until peace was dictated under the walls of Peking.** By the end of October 
there was complete unity on the question of territorial demands, for, as the 
Kokumin declared, the cession of territory should be “‘a condition without 
which the present war should never be brought to a conclusion.”?* Not to be 
outdone for extravagance, the Hochi insisted that it lay ‘in the path of 
Japan’s mission, as the peace-maintainer of the Orient, to bring China under 
the flag of the Rising Sun. . . .””*° 

Nevertheless, there was one responsible Japanese at this time who sensed 
danger in the course Japan was so recklessly pursuing. In an interview in the 
Jiji Shimpo, Count Okuma Shigenobu, a liberal statesman then out of office, 
sounded a warning: 


It must not be forgotten that whenever Japan’s influence in the East is extended, as 
will be the natural result of the victories by land and sea, every foreign Power 


*7 Japan Weekly Mail, Sept. 15, 1894, 302. 

*8 Ibid., Aug. 25, 1894, 218; Sept. 29, 1894, 354; Oct. 6, 1894; 382; Oct. 20, 1894, 438; Japan 
Daily Herald, Sept. 22, Oct. 9, 1894. 

29 Japan Weekly Mail, Nov. 3, 1894, 502. 

% Japan Weekly Mail, Nov. 10, 1894, 526. 
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will be excited. This envy can be easily transformed into hatred, and the next step 
is active interference in Japan’s affairs.** 


DISCUSSION OF PEACE TERMS 


By November, after Japanese troops had already invaded Manchuria, 

the press began to consider in more serious fashion the peace terms to be 
obtained on the day of final victory. For the first time in weeks, it was re- 
called that the terms should also insure the solemn objectives of the Im- 
perial Declaration of War; namely, the integrity and independence of Korea 
and the permanent peace of the Far East. Yet the press was quick to add that 
Japan should also insist upon an indemnity and the cession of Chinese terri- 
tory. Regarding the latter, Formosa and various portions of Manchuria 
from the Liaotung Peninsula to the entire Three Eastern Provinces were 
considered. Throughout this excited discussion, all thought of intervention 
was lightly dismissed. The Jiji Shimpo took what today would perhaps be 
called a realistic view of the situation. It believed that China’s fate was 
definitely sealed. 
Accordingly, Japan will take her own ultimate course, which is to get her share of 
the most important portions of China’s territory, both from a commercial and a 
strategical point of view, and leave the remainder as morsels for other foreign Pow- 
ers. There may be concern felt lest some other countries may object as to the amount 
of Japan’s share, but it is only reasonable that Japan should acquire what she wishes, 
as she has opened the way for such a chance.* 


For the most part, the Japanese press justified these extravagant terri- 
torial demands by considerations of strategy and prestige, with occasional 
reference to the need “to chastise the barbarous Celestial Government and 
incapacitate it from standing forth again as Japan’s enemy.”* There was 
little consideration of the economic importance of a territorial cession, 
especially in the case of Manchuria. This is strange in view of the rapidly 
growing commerce between Japan and Manchuria at this time, but appar- 
ently the exigencies of the war tended to obscure this question. 


MANCHURIAN TRADE AND THE WAR 


Nevertheless, the economic importance of Manchuria was not over- 
looked entirely. The Choya, for example, pointed out that the peace terms 
should include a provision “for the free export of bean-oil and cake from 

" Ibid., Oct. 20, 1894, 439. 


* Japan Daily Herald, Dec. 27, 1894. 
** Japan Weekly Mail, Mar. 2, 1895, 242. 
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Chefoo and Newchwang.’** The Kokumin believed that the government 
should promote trade with Manchuria and encourage Japanese emigration 
to that region as soon as peace was concluded.** In a similar way, the Jiji 
hoped the government would adopt “a most tolerant administration” in the 
newly-acquired territory, not only to win the support of the Chinese there, 
but because “‘such a state of affairs would induce Japanese also to settle 
there.”” Count Okuma, in an interview in the Nippon, stressed the im- 
portance of economic development and the opening of regular steamship 
service between Japan and Manchuria.** 

The real economic importance of Manchuria began to claim even more 
serious attention after soldiers and others returned from the country with 
glowing reports of its resources and economic possibilities. At the end of 
December a member of the Diet returned to Tokyo after a trip through the 
occupied territory of the Liaotung Peninsula, and his account of the natural 
wealth and fertility of Manchuria received widespread publicity.*’ Earlier 
in the month it was announced that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha would open a 
line to the occupied ports of China, but when the government subsequently 
refused permission, “great was the consternation among shippers and 
merchants.’ The Yomiuri took up the issue in its editorial column, stating 
iat merchants should start business in the occupied areas as quickly as pos- 


sible. The great losses of the war could not be recovered, it argued, “‘by any 
amount of pecuniary indemnity and territorial concession unless there is a 
contemporaneous development of commerce on a large scale.” The Kokkai 
and several other papers supported this argument, and the authorities finally 
removed the injunction. On January 29, 1895, the Hiyo Maru arrived at 
Talienwan with a large delegation of Japanese merchants and adventurers.® 


THE TRI-PARTITE INTERVENTION 


The history of the Triple Intervention which compelled Japan to retro- 
cede the Liaotung Peninsula to China after the signing of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki is now well known. What is perhaps not so well known, how- 
ever, is the grim struggle the Ito Cabinet underwent in accepting this ulti- 
matum in the face of the aroused expansionist sentiment of the nation.“ A 


4 Ibid., Mar. 9, 1895, 274. 

8 [bid., April 27, 1895, 476. 

86 Japan Weekly Mail, April 27, 1895, 470. 

87 Tbid., Dec. 29, 1894, 726. 

88 Tbid., Jan. 5, 1895, 3. 

89 Tbid., Jan. 19, 1895, 58; see also: Feb. 16, 1895, 182; Feb. 23, 1895, 215. 

“ Even before the Intervention a number of newspapers, including the Nippon, Kokumin and 
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spirit of reckless defiance had swept over Japan with increasing demands 
that the government ignore the threat of the three European Powers. In an 
article which caused its suppression, the Niroku, declared that this inter- 
vention was all the more serious because it would establish “‘an evil prece- 
dent, perpetually forbidding Japan to stretch her hand toward the Asian 
continent.’ Indeed, this was typical of prevailing sentiment, ard a subse- 
quent Japanese historian neither misread nor exaggerated the facts when he 
claimed that Japan’s acquisition of the Liaotung Peninsula (in a conflict 
which was supposed to assure the independence of Korea and the peace of the 
Far East) was “‘the main prize of the war.’’* 


JAPAN AND THE OPEN DOOR POLICY 


Once the Japanese public realized that Japan could not defy the combined 
strength of Russia, Germany and France, the indignation over the loss of the 
Liaotung Peninsula spent itself in acrimonious criticism of the Ito Cabinet. 
Likewise, the marked territorial interest in Manchuria which had been 
aroused almost immediately after the outbreak of hostilities temporarily 
subsided, and public attention was thereafter directed toward compelling 
China to agree to open Manchuria to Japanese commerce.“ This became 
one of the major diplomatic issues of the next decade, and with no immediate 
hope of a territorial position on the continent, Japan became one of the 
initial supporters of the Open Door doctrine which the United States was 
soon to advance. Until the Russo-Japanese War again enabled Japan to 
acquire a continental foothold, the Open Door appeared to offer the best 
opportunities as long as territorial ownership or control were to be denied. 





Yomiuri, were suppressed (April 15-16) because they supported the views of the Taigai Koka 
which had charged that the peace terms did not give Japan sufficient territory. Japan Weekly Mail, 
April 20, 1895, 457; Japan Daily Herald, March 27, 1895. 

“ Japan Weekly Mail, May 11, 1895, 522. 

“ Roy Hidemichi Akagi, Japan’s foreign relations (Tokyo, 1936), 167. 

‘8 Japan Weekly Mail, May 18, 1895, 550. 





THE YUNNAN MYTH 
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HE diplomats, business men and publicists who were actively engaged 
be the penetration and exploitation of China during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century most frequently offered economic explanations for 
their actions. References to the commercial opportunities to be found in 
China appear with almost wearisome repetition in diplomatic correspondence, 
in treaties and conventions and in the press. Armed with a more complete 
knowledge of the situation, recent commentators upon European imperialism 
in China have been prone to discount this interest, and it is true that the China 
trade did receive notice that was out of proportion to its importance.’ How- 
ever, the wisdom of hindsight may sometimes be misleading and unless we 
know the general opinion of the China market as it was expressed in the 
eighteen-eighties and eighteen-nineties the strong interest displayed both by 
governments and individuals in tapping that market is largely incompre- 
hensible to us. 


THE SETTING FOR THE MYTH 


This article confines its attention to what the writers of the late nine- 
teenth century called the market of southwestern China by which they meant 
the provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, and Szechwan. 
These five provinces, comprising roughly a third of China proper, are 
bounded on the west and south by Tibet, Burma, and French Indo-China. 
Mountainous and difficult of access, they were little known to Europeans 
until the latter years of the nineteenth century. 

There were half a dozen possible ways of penetration into this region 
but no one tapped the whole area. Two of the routes, the Yangtze Kiang 
and the Hsi Kiang or West River, lay wholly in China; the former leading to 
Szechwan and Kweichow, the latter giving access to the two Kwangs. Two 


1 E.g., at the time when British publicists and others were emphasizing that Britain supplied 
80% of the imports into China, took 50% of the exports from China, and carried 69% of the total 
tonnage shipped from Chinese ports, China ranked 17th on the list of British customers. British 
exports to China amounted to less than 16% of her exports to the United States, and her total trade 
with China was less than 10% of the trade with her colonies. A. Ireland, China and the Powers 
(Boston, 1902), appendix; J. B. Fraser, “Our trade with western China,” Contemporary review 
(London, 1866~ ), 73 (1898) 236. 
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other routes, the Mékong and Red Rivers, both leading into Yunnan, lay 
partly in French territory. The remaining two routes led cross-country from 
British Burma into Yunnan; one via Bhamo and the other through the Shan 
States. Rivalries between the French and the British for the penetration of 
China along these routes was constant and bitter. The prize they both pro- 
fessed to seek was the market of southwestern China. 

Early in the eighteen-sixties there began what may be called the Yunnan 
Myth, a belief that Yunnan was a province of tremendous potential wealth 
which could be rendered actual by opening the province to European com- 
merce. The myth probably owed its beginnings to early explorations,? but it 
was not until the eighties and nineties of the last century that it reached its 
climax. 

COLQUHOUN’S CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Archibald Ross Colquhoun—explorer, traveler, civil engineer, 
quondam civil official, and publicist extraordinary—was instrumental in 
publicizing and promoting the Yunnan Myth in Great Britain. Supported 
in part by the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, a significant fact in itself, 
and accompanied by a Mr. Charles Woreb, Colquhoun set out in 1881 on a 
journey from Canton to Burma via Yunnan and the Shan States. Mr. Woreb 
died en route, but Mr. Colquhoun successfully completed the trip and lived 
to tell about it frequently and at length.* He reported that Yunnan was the 
richest and most populous of the southern provinces. Want of proper ways 
of communication made trade slight, but the province imported cotton and a 
few British piece goods, and exported opium, iron and copper. Despite the 
fact that he did not investigate the natural resources, he did not hesitate to 
testify that, “There can be no doubt of the mineral wealth of the province.”’‘ 

Colquhoun expanded this optimistic description, which he wrote in 1881, 
in his Across Chryse, a popular account which was published two years later. 
It would appear that absence had made the heart grow fonder or that dis- 
tance had lent enchantment, to couple two of the clichés of Colquhoun’s 
day, for the book is more glowing in its praise than was the earlier article 

? Vide J. L. Christian, ““Trans-Burma trade routes to China,” Pacific affairs, 13 (June, 1940). 
173-191; G. Hanotaux, et A. Martineau (eds.), Histoire des colonies frangaises et de l expansion de la 
France dans le monde (six vols., Paris, 1929-1932) vol. 5, 380 sqq.; S. H. Roberts, History of French 
colonial policy (two vols., London, 1929) vol. 2, 422 sqq. 

* The full story of this trip is to be found in A. R. Colquhoun, Across Chryse (two vols., New 
York, 1883). Shorter accounts appeared in several geographical journals. 

‘A. R. Colquhoun, “Exploration through the south China borderlands, from the mouth of the 
Si-kiang to the banks of the Irawadi,” Proceedings of the royal geographical society (New monthly 


series, London, 1879— —+), 4 (1882), 713-30, esp. 719-21. Colquhoun estimated the popula- 
tion of Yunnan at four million. 
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The real wealth of Yunnan, he wrote, lies in the central, western and south- 
western parts of the province—precisely those which can best be reached 
from Burma.® These sections constitute an important potential market which 
Great Britain, facing keen commercial competition, can ill-afford to over- 
look.* The topography of the province he described as that of an uneven 
highland plateau, cut by north-south mountain ranges, but having also 
numerous fertile plains and valleys.’ The following quotation bears witness 
to his enthusiasm concerning the chances for British trade. 

Some millions of people are there to be clothed with British piece goods, and to 
receive the manufactures of England. In return they will give us the finest tea drunk 


in China, cotton, silk, petroleum, and the most useful and precious metals, to an ex- 
tent which will be enormous when European skill shall effect their development.® 


In that same year (1883), the editors of the Quarterly review deemed the 
topic of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication of an 
article summarizing and analyzing the reports of three explorers of south- 
western China: E. C. Baber, F. F. von Richthofen, and Colquhoun. Baber 
reported that Yunnan had possibilities for trade in opium, tea and minerals, 
and von Richthofen also believed that this trade was very much worth 
exploiting. Incidentally, he estimated the population at four to six million. 
The anonymous reviewer attacked Colquhoun’s book because of its style, 
title, and lack of originality. He also denied the validity of Colquhoun’s 


contention that the western and southwestern portions of the province 
were the richest. Colquhoun’s views received some official support, how- 
ever, in 1885. H. M. Consul Gardener, reporting on the probable effect of 
the French treaty of that year, spoke of the great mineral wealth of Yunnan. 
The mines, he said, were inadequately worked, but were capable of ex- 
ploitation in which Great Britain might share.’ 


5 Colquhoun, op. cit., p. 46. 

8 Ibid., pp. 190-91. 

7 Ibid., pp. 194 sqq. 

8 Ibid., p. 238. But he admitted (p. 196) that “except in the cities, the mass of the people is made 
up of a number of aboriginal tribes . . .”. which he described as being poorer than the Chinese. 
Also (p. 199), he remarked that Chinese officials were very loath to allow mining, and admitted 
(p. 200) that he had examined no mines and had made only casual inquiries about them from cara- 
vans which he had met. Of such wishful thinking was the Yunnan Myth built. 

* Anon., “Trade routes to China and the French occupation of Tonkin,” Quarterly review (Lon- 
don, 1809- ), 156 (1883), 492-530. The reports were: (1) E. C. Baber, Travels and researches 
in western China (London, 1882); (2) F. F. von Richthofen, Recent attempts to find a direct trade- 
route to southwestern China (London, 1874); and (3) Colquhoun’s Across Chryse. 

10 Parliamentary papers (London, 1791- ). China #1, 1886 (C. 4655), pp. 41-43, #63. This 
is one of the indispensable British “Blue Books.” They will hereafter be cited by title and command 
number only. 
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OPPONENTS OF THE MYTH 


Another Consul, Mr. F. S. Bourne, was the first to disagree with the 
currently optimistic estimates of the wealth of Yunnan and of the potentiali- 
ties of the market of southwestern China. In October, 1885, the British 
Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. O’Conor, ordered Bourne, then consul at Chung- 
king, to set out at once on a journey through the southwestern provinces of 
China. The purposes of the trip, in the words of the instructions were 
‘“_. ‘to inquire into the commercial conditions and communications of 
that little known region’ and ‘into the probable effects which the trade 
clauses of the Treaty recently concluded between France and China will 
exercise upon British commerce with the inland markets of Kwang-tung, 
Kwangsi, and Yun-nan’.’’ Mr. Bourne’s report might well have finished 
the Yunnan Myth, but it didn’t. There is reason to think that it dampened 
the enthusiasm of the British government for certain schemes for railways 
from Burma into China. But, perhaps because it was buried in a Blue Book, 
it escaped the attention of the press and the people. 

Mr. Bourne described the topography of Yunnan as being so difficult as 
to make the development of adequate communications next to impossible. 
Yunnan-fu (Kunming), he wrote, is situated in the center of a mile-high 
plateau which is nearly co-terminous with the provinces of Kweichow and 
Yunnan. All possible routes to the city are steep and mountainous and in- 
capable of any great development. “‘Adventitious circumstances” made 
Yunnan-fu temporarily an important trade center which imported cotton, 
tobacco, and foreign goods; and exported tea, drugs, copper, and, most im- 
portant, opium. The only paying mines in the province were the tin mines 
at Kuochiuchang (Kuokiuchang) and a few salt and copper mines in the 
north. Both Yunnan and Kweichow paid for their foreign imports with 
opium. Of the region in general, Bourne wrote: 

These non-Chinese races [i.e., the aboriginal peoples of whom Colquhoun had 
written] do not buy foreign goods. It should be understood that the only purchasers 
of foreign goods, i.e., piece-goods, in these parts are well-to-do Chinese. Every 
Chinaman who has the means will infallibly purchase foreign cottons and woolens 
for the adornment of himself, his wife, children, and furniture. There is no necessary 
proportion between the demand for foreign imports and a space on the map, as some 


1 F, S. Bourne, “Report of a journey in southwestern China,” China #1, 1888 (C. 5371), p. 1. 
Bourne set out on his mission before the end of October. Because much of his memoranda was de- 
stroyed in the anti-foreign riots in Chungking in 1886, the bulk of his report was not received in 
London until 1887. Mr. O’Conor’s concern over the French treaty is typical of both British official 


and unofficial attitudes in this period. 
2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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people seem to think, neither is there any immediate proportion between the demand 
for foreign imports and the number of the population, but between the number of 
well-to-do Chinese, who have, say, an income of eight dollars or more a month [sic], 
and the demand for foreign goods there is a necessary proportion because every one 
of that class will buy foreign cottons.and woolens, for they are as necessary to the 
vindication of his respectability as the high hat is to the Londoner’s. Improved com- 
munication would not at once lead the Chinese laborer, or the non-Chinese aboriginal 
nine-tenths of the scant population of Southern China to buy foreign piece goods for 
they could not afford to do so at their price in Shanghai. What is wanted to increase 
the demand for foreign imports is good government and the development of the 
riches of the country, so that the condition of the people may be raised. Next the 
people themselves no one will benefit so much from the development of the riches of 
this country as English manufacturers and operatives. 


Mr. Archibald J. Little, writing in 1886, also spoke at some length of the 
poverty of Yunnan, but he had personal reasons for doing so as will appear 
later.!® But an unsigned article in Blackwood’s Edinburgh magazine in March 
of that same year perpetuated the optimism of the Yunnan Myth." And in 
1887, Mr. Colquhoun returned to the stage with an address to the Man- 
chester Geographic Society in which he spoke glowingly of the enormous 
mineral wealth of Yunnan. In the three provinces of Szechwan, Yunnan, and 
Kweichow, he promised markets for “ . . . cottons, muslins, lace, woolens, 
linens, velvets, velveteens, furs, hardware, general iron work . . .” mining 
and irrigation machinery, and railway materials.'® 

The myth was still much alive in 1890. Professor R. K. Douglas wrote 
that the provinces of Yunnan and Szechwan had a combined area equal to 
that of France plus half of Germany and a joint population of between forty 
and fifty millions of people. According to him, the soil of these provinces 
was “. . . singularly rich in minerals and surface crops.’’!® 

Another summary and analysis which appeared in the Quarterly review 
further spread the glad tidings. This review was based upon eight sources, 
the number being evidence of the strength and spread of the interest in the 
China market. All these accounts, reported the reviewer, agreed as to the 
great wealth of Yunnan, Kweichow and Szechwan and as to the deep poverty 
of their inhabitants.’ 

13 A. J. Little, “The geography and trade of western China,” Journal of the Manchester geographic 
society (Manchester, 1885), 3 (1887), 1-6; 1-13; p. 10 sqq. Hereafter cited as JMGS. 

4 Anon., “Our new eastern province,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh magazine (Edinburgh, 1817- _), 
139 (1886), 279 sqq. 

18 A. R. Colquhoun, “The railway connection of Burmah and China,” JMGS, 3 (1887), 7-12; 
141-54. This time Colquhoun estimated the population at between seventeen and eighteen mil- 
ee K. Dougias, “Our commercial relations with China,” Scottish geographical magazine (Edin- 


burgh, 1885- _), 7 (1891) I, 11-26. 
17 Anon., ““Western China: its products and trade,” Quarterly review, 171 (1890), 205-34. 
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Alexander Hosie of the consular service was rather more explicit. Yunnan, 
he wrote, was a very rich province with a very poor population. Until the 
condition of the people improved, there was no hope for trade. As for mining, 


he reported that it was so hampered by official interference that profits were 


non-existent.!8 


Obviously, experience was not bearing out the rosy promises of the 
eighties. Promoters and public had begun to realize that more than new ways 
of communication were needed to make southwestern China the market 
of which they had dreamed. However, the Yunnan Myth was far from 
being abandoned. The fulfillment of its promise was merely pushed further 
into the future. But Her Majesty’s consuls were becoming increasingly 
doubtful about the value of Yunnan. In 1891, Consul W. J. Archer reported 
that the export trade of that province was poor and unprofitable and that 
the import trade was small. He concluded that, “. . . it is difficult to find 
sufficient grounds for the high hopes entertained for the commercial de- 
velopment of Yunnan.”’!® 

Five years later, however, such hopes were still being promoted. Mr. 
R. S. Gundry, discussing the trade of southwestern China, spoke enthusi- 
astically of Yunnan as being the chief hope of British trade.” And despite 
all the adverse reports, Colquhoun, in 1898, was still holding forth promises 
of the potential greatness of Yunnan.” Recognizing the wide variation of 
opinions on the resources of Yunnan, he still maintained that it had great 
potential wealth. In support of this statement he quoted Mr. Hosie.” Col- 
quhoun declared that the view that Yunnan was worthless was untenable 
and was held only by those who had no real experience there.” In support 
Both this review and the one cited previously were strongly in favor of a vigorous British policy in 
southwestern China. The eight sources upon which this review was based were: “‘Report of Mr. 


Davenport upon the trading capabilities of the country traversed by the Yunnan mission, (Cmd. 
Paper, 1877)”; “Foreign Office report on the trade of Ichang in 1888 (1889)”; W. Gill, The river 
of golden sand (London, 1880); E. Rocher, La province Chinese du Yunnan (Paris, 1879); H. S. 
Hallet, “Address to the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce on 26/May/1887 upon ‘Burma, our 
gate to the markets of central and western China’ (London, 1887)”; A. J. Little, Through the 
Yangtze gorges (London, 1888); A. H. Exner, China; Skizgen von Land und Leute mit Besonderer 
Beruchsichtung comerziellen Verhiltnisse; and E. C. Baber, “Travels, etc.” 

'S A. Hosie, Three years in western China (London, 1890), p. 205. 

'® Siam #1, 1892 (C. 6558). 

*°R. S. Gundry, “Trade with southwest China,” Saturday review of politics, literature, science 
and art (London, 1856- _), 81 (1896), 369-70. 

*t A. R. Colquhoun, “Railway connection of India and China,” Asiatic quarterly review (London, 
1866-1890). From 1891 to 1912 this was published at Woking under the title of The imperial and 
Asiatic quarterly review and oriental and colonial record. \t is hereafter cited as AQR. 3rd series, 6 





(1898), 35-61. 


* Colquhoun quoted Hosie’s statement which has been referred to above. It would appear that 
Colquhoun was unaware of the true import of Hosie’s opinion. 

** Colquhoun, Joc. cit., p. 42; v. also his China in transformation (New York and London, 1898), 
p. 118, 
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of this contention he quoted Hosie, Bourne and Rocher, of whom only the 
last seems to have been convinced of the worth of the province. It is worthy 
of note, however, that despite his protestations, Colquhoun had shifted his 
emphasis from trade possibilities to mineral wealth. 


FRENCH VIEWS OF SOUTHWEST CHINA 


The Yunnan Myth was not solely an English invention or possession. 
On the contrary, its inception was in considerable measure due to the efforts 
of those pioneer French imperialists who played so large a part in the ex- 
tension of French possessions in Indo-China. Admiral de la Grandiére, 
Francis Garnier, Doudart de Lagree and Jean Dupuis were all convinced 
of the enormous value of the market of southwestern China, and all were 
ardent advocates of the expansion which would bring France closer to that 
fabled region.*4 Indeed, they wrote many of the fables concerning it. With 
one or two exceptions, however, France lacked publicists like Colquhoun. 
The few who wrote on the subject were more cautious in their promises 
than were their British counterparts. This lack of enthusiasm may have been 
because the government of the Republic took such a keen interest in de- 
veloping this market that private enterprise didn’t feel the need for action. 

One of the major reasons for taking Tonkin had been to gain control 
of a way of penetration into this region of southwestern China and from 
1885 on the French government sought to increase the use of Tonkin as a 
point de départ for China. Certainly the government was far more interested 
than was French private enterprise in publicizing the China market.”> That 
is scarcely surprising because, after all, the main purpose in the minds of the 
various British promoters was to get their government to take certain 
actions calculated to advance their interests. Since the French Government 
was already pursuing a vigorous policy there was no need to press them 
to do so. 

In 1879, before France established her power in Tonkin, M. Emil Rocher 
wrote a two-volume work designed to arouse an interest in developing 
trade between Tonkin and Yunnan.?* Although he was primarily interested 


* de la Grandiére and de Lagree were instrumental in establishing the French protectorate over 
Cambodia. The latter, together with Garnier, carried out an exploration of the Mékong River, 
which by demonstrating its deficiencies turned their minds to the Red River. Dupuis was an arms 
merchant who made the first commercial ascent of the Red River. Together, their reports and pro- 
motional efforts—Garnier captured the citadel at Hué—had much to do with the taking of Tonkin 
by the French. 

*8 Warren B. Walsh, “European rivalries in southwestern China, 1885-1898.” Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1935. 

%¢ E. Rocher, La province Chinoise du Yun-Nan (two vols., Paris, 1879-80). 
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in the development of possible trade routes, Rocher dwelt at some length 
upon the value of Yunnan as a market. According to him, Yunnan stood 
ready to import anything, but especially wool, cotton, clocks and watches. 
Opium and tin, he listed as the chief exports of the province. In 1890, the 
government, presumably to get Rocher’s opinions before a larger audience, 
published a summary and revision of his book in the Journal officiel.” 

Two years before this, the Journal had printed at length the report of an 
official commission which had been sent to investigate the railways of 
Tonkin.28 The report was not enthusiastic about Yunnan which the Com- 
mission had visited, but it was glowingly hopeful about the market of China. 
And despite the fact that the report described Yunnan as mountainous, diffi- 
cult and sparsely populated, it proposed several possible ways of tapping 
the trade of that province. 

An article in the Revue Francaise, which appeared in 1889, held to the 
same tenor. It declared that Yunnan was of slight value, but nevertheless it 
urged that every effort be made to open the province to French trade.” 

Prince Henri d’Orleans, writing in 1894, sought to revive the Yunnan 
Myth. He echoed the opinion of the London Times that the markets of the 
East were the markets of the future, and declared that fifty million possible 
customers awaited the French businessman in southwestern China. As to 
Yunnan, he was as hopeful as Colquhoun. ‘“The great commercial future of 
Tonkin,” he wrote, “lies not . . . in Kouang-si, or... in Laos .. . but in 
Yunnan.” It is there that French trade must develop. 


FRENCH TRADING INTERESTS 


The year 1895 was noteworthy, in this connection, not only for the sig- 
nature of two Franco-Chinese conventions,** but also for one of the few 
major attempts made by unofficial French interests to promote the trade of 
southwestern China. Early in that summer, the Lyons Chamber of Com- 
merce appointed a mission to investigate the resources and the commercial 
possibilities of Indo-China and the neighboring Chinese provinces. Five other 


*" Journal officiel de la République Francaise, (Paris, 1869- ) 28/January/1890, pp. 485- 
86. 

*8 “Rapport de la commission technique des Chemin des fer au Tonkin,” Journal officiel, 29 /Au- 
gust/1888, pp. 3962-67. 

** Revue Francaise de létranger et des colonies et exploration gazette géographie (Paris, 1885- _). 
9 (1889), 684-8 5. Up to 1897, this was the chief organ of the French colonial party. 

*° H. d’Orleans, Around Tonkin and Siam (London, 1894). 

*! Ibid., pp. 414-15. 

* A boundary convention and a commercial convention negotiated by M. Auguste Gerard. 
The latter paved the way for the railway concessions later exacted by France. 
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French Chambers of Commerce, including those of Bordeaux and Marseilles, 
joined with that of Lyons and the Mission enjoyed the support of the Minis- 
tries of Foreign Affairs, Commerce, and Colonies.** The Lyons Mission 
made a prolonged and careful study of both Indo-China and southwestern 
China. The full report was never made public because M. Brenier, leader 
of the Mission, feared that Britain might benefit from the French study. 
This, in itself, is an illuminating comment upon the bitterness which the 
French colonial party felt towards their British rivals. The published part 
of the report on Yunnan was in the best Garnier tradition. 

The population of the province was estimated at between twelve and 
thirteen million. The chief product of the country was opium, but its real 
wealth lay in its minerals, mainly silver, iron, copper, tin and zinc. Lack of 
capital, of working materials and of means of transportation made exploita- 
tion of the mines difficult, but the Mission regarded it as an excellent opening 
for mining experts, contractors, engineers, and for the metallurgical in- 
dustries of the Lyons region. Tonkin, the report concluded, was in a position 
to reap a rich harvest from trade in cottons with Yunnan. 

The provinces of Kweichow, Kwangsi and Kwangtung never excited as 
much interest in either France or Britain as did Yunnan and Szechwan. 
They were always considered as part of the market of southwestern China 
and both the French and the British sought to tap whatever trade they offered, 
but they were never eulogized as were the other two provinces. Colquhoun, 
in the early eighties, described Kwangsi as a very poor province inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes. Kwangtung he thought was richer, but he was not 
enthusiastic about it, and Kweichow had evidently not occurred to him as a 
possibility for he made no mention of it.*® The Hongkong Chamber of Com- 
merce was interested in the two Kwangs which formed the hinterland of 
their colony, and it urged the opening of the Hsi Kiang to steamships and the 
establishment of Treaty Ports on that river.** But in the early eighties it did 
not go into ecstasy over the trade possibilities of the two provinces, perhaps 


3 The Foreign Office sent M. Rocher, its most experienced consul in China and author of the 
work referred to above, to accompany the Mission. ; 

* H. Brenier, “Rapport général de la mission Lyonnaise d’exploration en Chine,”’ Questions 
diplomatiques et coloniales. Revue de politique exttrieure, (Paris, 1897- _), 2 (1898), 585-613. This 
was the organ of the French Colonial party after 1897. Vide also Kia Yu-Tong, Essai d’un apercu 
historique des relations politiques (industrielles, commerciales, religieuses) de la France et de la Chine 
depuis le XVII siécle jusqu’a nos jours (Paris, 1920); and Revue Frangaise, 21, 460-67. The latter 
is a résumé of the correspondence sent by the Mission to the Journal des débats. | have drawn this 
summary largely from the last-mentioned source. 

%5 Proceedings of the royal geographical society, 4 (1882), 713-30. 

% China $1, 1886 (C. 4655), p. 40, #61; pp. 41-48, $63. 
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because its members knew from experience just what that trade amounted to. 

Mr. Bourne, reporting in 1886, was not optimistic.*’ The two chief trade 
centers of Kwangsi, Nanning and Wuchow, he described as third-rate 
cities. The whole of southern Yunnan, southern Kweichow and western 
Kwangsi were so sparsely populated that they imported only a little better 
than £330,000 worth of goods in 1886. However, he expected that a large 
increase in trade would follow an increase in the population. Kweichow he 
described as being richer in mineral wealth than any other province except 
Szechwan. Iron, coal, copper, sulphur and oil were to be found in the prov- 
ince, but little mining was done and until railways were built there would 
be no profit in exploiting the mineral wealth. 

By 1887 Mr. Colquhoun had become aware of Kweichow and included 
it in his prospectus.** He estimated the population at eleven and a half million 
and quoted Mr. Hosie as saying, “All that Kweichow requires to make it 
one of the richest provinces in all China is a population.”’ Mr. Hosie himself, 
however, writing in 1890, painted a dark picture of Kweichow.* It did have 
considerable mineral wealth, he reported, but it was a mountainous region, 
desolated by internecine wars. And even Mr. Colquhoun eventually was 
assailed by doubts as to the worth of Kweichow. Speaking before the East 
India Association in 1898, he admitted that despite its great mineral wealth, 
it was hardly an inviting province. 

Mr. Bourne did not change his opinion in the twelve years following his 
first report. In 1898, he described Kweichow as potentially a good market 
but offering only a very limited outlet at that time. Kwangsi, he declared, 
offered few opportunities. The western portion was poor and backward; 
the eastern, not yet recovered from the Panthay Rebellion. The whole 
province was but thinly peopled and poorly cultivated.“ 

The French had little to say in regard to these provinces, but their govern- 
ment spent much time, energy, and money trying to reach them from Ton- 
kin. The Lyons Mission did investigate and report on Kweichow. Their 
findings were in general accord with those of the British. The chief potential 
wealth, they reported, was mineral. Mercury, copper, silver, sulphur and 
iron were to be found in the province. Some wheat, sage and rice were 


*” China #1, 1888 (C: 5371), pp. 66 sqq. 

** A. R. Colquhoun, “The railway connection of Burmah and China,” JMGS, 3 (1887), 7-12; 
141-54, 

* A. Hosie, op. cit., pp. 206-07. 

“A. R. Colquhoun, “Railway connection of India and China,” AQR, 3rd series, 6 (1898), 
35-61. 

“ Foreign Office report, (1898), $458. The Panthay Rebellion of 1870-73 was the stock reason 
given by all investigators to account for the sparse population of southwestern 
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produced, but opium was the chief item of export. They estimated that the 
province imported annually about seven million francs worth of foreign 
goods. 
VIEWS ON SZECHWAN 

The development of opinion regarding the province of Szechwan is in- 
teresting. At first, Szechwan was not highly regarded by the trade expan- 
sionists, but as the passing years made it apparent that the other provinces 
had been vastly over-rated, Szechwan became the focus of attention. Mr, 
Baber, writing in 1883, felt that the province offered no brilliant prospect 
as a market. In the distant future there might be a demand for European 
goods, he thought, but there was none existent or in immediate prospect. 
The mineral resources were valuable, but he reported that the hostility of 
the local authorities and the difficulties of transportation rendered any 
successful exploitation improbable.“ Mr. Hosie, whose name has appeared 
before in these pages, was sent in 1884 by the British Government “. . . to 
look at Western China from a commercial point of view, to visit new 
markets for British manufactures, and to endeavor to discover how these 
markets could best be reached.’’ His findings were slightly more hopeful. 

The gist of his report was as follows.*4 Szechwan is the most important 
of all the southwestern provinces. It has a population five times that of either 
Yunnan or Kweichow, and the people are peaceful, industrious, compara- 
tively rich, and eager to buy British goods at reasonable prices. “It must 
not be supposed, however, that the 30,000,000 inhabitants of Ssu-Ch‘uan 
are all struggling to buy British manufactures.” The people are manufac- 
turers themselves. They import £1,000,000 worth of raw cotton yearly, 
make it into rough cloth and sell it in the native markets, large quantities 
being sent to Kweichow and Yunnan. The commercial key city is Chungking 
which has an annual trade valued at £8,000,000 of which two-thirds are ex- 
ports and only one-eighth imports of foreign goods. 

Six years later, Mr. Hosie had lost his restraint. Writing in 1890, he 
estimated that the area of Szechwan was equal to half that of France; the 
population he again described as large, peaceful, and prosperous. The export 


Kia, op. cit., pp. 125, 130, 131. 

* E. C. Baber, Travels and researches in western China (London, 1882). This was summarized in 
an anonymous article in the Quarterly review, 156 (1883), 492-530, pp. 500-501. 

“ A. Hosie, “A journey in southwestern China from Ssu-Chuan (Szechwan) to western Yun- 
nan,” Proceedings of the royal geographical society, 8 (1886), 6, 371-85. This is a popularized con- 
densation of his official report which appeared in China $2, 1885 (C. 4247). 

‘6 Hosie, Joc. cit., p. 381. Most of the reports on the China market distinctly imply that the 
Chinese were so “struggling.” 
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trade of Chungking he placed at more than £5,000,000 annually, and he 
stressed the fact that much raw cotton had to be imported.*® 

Mr. Colquhoun, who always sought to keep abreast of the times, in- 
cluded Szechwan in his 1887 prospectus of potential markets.‘? Describing 
the province as being very fertile and supporting a population of seventy- 
five million, he asserted that it bought 10% of the gross imports of cotton 
and 20% of the gross imports of wool entering China. By 1898, he had be- 
come a whole-hearted supporter of Szechwan, even to the partial desertion 
of his first love, Yunnan. In his speech to the East India Association, men- 
tioned above, he referred to Chungking as “‘. . . the great commercial city, 
the second trade emporium of inland China.’’** And in a widely-read book“ 
published in the same year, he said that Szechwan must be the commercial 
and political objective of Great Britain. 

Mr. Bourne, whose usually pessimistic reports have been cited frequently, 
was more restrained than the exuberant Colquhoun, but he echoed the cur- 
rent opinion.” Although he stated that the bulk of the population of the 
province lived in poverty, he also estimated that the basin of Szechwan, 
comprising two-thirds of the area and nine-tenths of the wealth of the 
province, held excellent potentialities for European trade. 

Undoubtedly the most enthusiastic promoter of Szechwan was Mr. 
Archibald J. Little, a merchant located at Chungking. Writing in 1886, he 
extolled the province as an excellent potential market. He estimated the 
total import trade at £10,000,000 of which only a tenth was in European 
goods. Most of the imports, according to him, were of raw cotton which 
could not be grown in the province. Mr. Little’s enthusiasm and his claims 
grew with the years. In a book republished in 1898, he again called atten- 
tion to the worth of Chungking and Szechwan. According to him, exports 
from Chungking had jumped from £870,538 in 1896 to £1,069,017 in 1897. 


‘* A. Hosie, Three years in western China, pp. 207 sqq. 

*" JMGS, 3 (1887), 7-12; 141-54, p. 148. 

“* AQR, 3rd series, 6 (1898), 35-61, p. 47. 

“A. R. Colquhoun, China in transformation, p. 110. 

*° Anon., “Trade with central and southern China,” Scottish geographical magazine, 15 (1899), 
1, 13-28. Although this is unsigned, it was probably written by Mr. Bourne and seems to be a con- 
densation of his consular report of the same title. Cf. Foreign Office report $458 (1899). 

* Little, Joc. cit., p. 9. 

* A. J. Little, Through the Yangtze gorges (3rd and rev. ed., London, 1898), pp. 8-10. The first 
edition appeared in 1888. This is a sort of a combination of a trade and travel book which contains 
an account of Little’s persistent and successful attempts to establish steam navigation to Chungking. 
On his second attempt (1898) he ascended the river to Chungking in a small steamboat. His per- 
sistent advocacy of this played a major part in the negotiation of the Anglo-Chinese Chungking 
Agreement of 1890. Cf. W. B. Walsh, op. cit., pp. 99 sqq. 
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In the latter year, he declared, Szechwan accounted for: 3.6% of the total 
Chinese import trade; 10.87% of all cotton, and 6.2% of all woolens im. 
ported into China. 

Although most of the French writers overlooked Szechwan, the semi- 
official Lyons Mission, to the resentment of British traders and publicists, 
did not. They investigated Szechwan, which they called “one of the richest 
southern provinces,’’® and their report dealt at length with the chief products 
of the province, the mineral resources of the region, and the trade of Chung- 
king. For the convenience of French merchants, the Mission listed the follow- 
ing foreign products as being the most in demand: cotton thread and cloth, 
aniline dyes, watches and jewelry, soaps and perfumes. It was the con- 
sidered opinion of the Lyons Mission that Szechwan had all the elements 
necessary for a great industrial development: coal, ready for exploitation 
by the first comer; iron, copper, petroleum, salt, silk, cotton, wool; labor 
in abundance; good river communications; and a good market. In short, 
the Mission reported that Szechwan was in truth the long-sought Eldorado 
of China. 


DISSIPATION OF THE MYTH 


Thus in the last two decades of the nineteenth century the Yunnan Myth 
was broadened to include the whole region of southwestern China and then 
narrowed to become the Szechwan Myth. French and British alike both 
saw in these regions a commercial outlet which would assure their respective 
nations of prosperity provided that proper measures were taken. If French 
publicists were less numerous and less enthusiastic than their British con- 
temporaries, French interest in this area was amply attested by official 
government action. Only a few of the British consuls, like Bourne and 
Archer, consistently refused to be swept away by the alleged possibilities 
of the market of southwestern China and even they were not prepared to 
deny its value completely. As experience proved their claims to be overly 
enthusiastic, publicists shifted their emphasis to other parts of the region, 
but it was not until the end of the century that a new estimate was accepted. 
By 1898, disillusion had set in and articles which appeared in both France 
and Britain signified the realization that southwestern China was not the 
Eldorado of the Far East. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu, writing at the turn of the century, did much to expose 
the illusory character of the ideas and hopes which had been held on the 
subject. Speaking of the Sino-French Conventions of 1895 he asked,” 


53 Kia, op. cit., pp. 126-31. 
4 Leroy-Beaulieu, La rénovation de I’ Asie, (3rd ed., Paris, 1901), p. 439. 
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“What was the real value of the commercial concessions granted to France 
by China... ?” If the provinces neighboring Tonkin had been rich, he 
replied to his own query, the concessions would have been valuable, but 
Yunnan, Kwangsi and Kweichow are the three poorest provinces in China. 
Although they cover a fifth of the territory of the Empire, they possess but a 
fifteenth of the population. There are minerals in Yunnan, but their value 
is mere conjecture, and the market offered is poor even for China.® 

The British who had been more enthusiastic in publicizing the alleged 
value of the markets of Yunnan were also the more vigorous in expressing 
their disillusionment. A Mr. J. B. Fraser traveled through the region from 
Bhamo to Chungking in 1897 and recorded his observations in an article 
written for the Contemporary review. His opinion is epitomized in the follow- 
ing sentence: “Traders should once and for all abandon the hope that Yun- 
nan is a rich mine waiting only to be tapped.’’®¢ 

Mr. J. W. Jamison, acting British Consul at Sumao, was more explicit 
and more damning in his opinion. Remarking on the wide-spread notion that 
Yunnan was a valuable potential market with vast mineral resources, he 
wrote: *” 

It is difficult to understand on what grounds such sanguine hopes . . . are based. 
... the mineral wealth of Yunnan is great, but the difficulties . . . of working the 


same would deter all who might supply the necessary capital. Apart from the min- 
erals, the province possesses few other resources. . . . 


THE MYTH AND IMPERIALISM 


Clearly, then, by the opening of the twentieth century, the Yunnan Myth 
had been exploded in both France and Great Britain and grave doubt had 
been cast on the value of the whole region of southwestern China. Only 
Szechwan remained as a possibility and hopes for the commercial future of 
that province were tempered by previous disappointments. But the fact re- 
mains that during the two decades when the French and the British were 
most actively engaged in expanding their possessions and concessions in 
southwestern China, the Yunnan Myth had wide publicity. 

* Ibid., pp. 436-56, passim. His opinion is also to be found in his article in the Economiste 
Francaise. The gist of the latter is most conveniently given in a British Parliamentary paper, ““Trade 
and shipping of southeastern Asia” (1901), (C. 324). 


°° J. B. Fraser, “Our trade with western China,” Contemporary review, 73 (1898), 235-40, 
p. 239, 


8” J. W. Jamison, “Report on the trade of Yunnan,” Parliamentary paper, 1899 (C. 9083), p. 1. 
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HE first major schism to rend the inner core of the ruling group which 

had been in control in Japan since the Restoration in 1868, occurred in 
1873 through differences of opinion over the proposal to send an expedition to 
Korea. For several years previous to 1873 there had been a growing demand, 
particularly on the part of the ex-samurai group, to make war on Korea. The 
dynamics, in this case, were neither obscure nor occult; they simply repre- 
sented another example of the intimate relation which often exists between 
domestic policy and foreign policy. 

One of the classes to suffer severely in the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism was the samurai class. While no doubt under the Bakufu or feudal 
order their status had been growing precarious, the Restoration virtually 
spelled their ruin. The writing on the wall appeared when the offer to com- 
mute their pensions was made in 1873. Yet due to what might be called “cul- 
tural lag” the once proud samurai could not easily adopt new occupations. 
Some of them, of course, entered the government service, but many could not 
make the necessary adjustments. Added to this economic distress was the loss 
of social prestige. At least under the Bakufu they were a part of the ruling 
class and enjoyed certain social preferences. With the Restoration these too 
disappeared, for legal social equality was decreed. Thus when conscription 
was adopted in 1871 even the peasant could become a soldier. This swept 
away what had been one of the prerogatives of the samurai class." 


THE WAR PARTY IN JAPAN 


Tremendous pressure, therefore, was brought to bear by this class to 
make war on Korea. They longed to return to the old order in which their 
martial skills would be appreciated, and in which they could once again enjoy 
the social prestige commensurate with their status as a ruling class. Of this 
group Saigé Takamori could be easily considered a representative. He wrote, 
it is said, to Okubo, then in London, that he felt it was beyond his power 


1 E. Herbert Norman, Japan's emergence as a modern state (New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 
1940), especially pp. 81-85. 
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to control his men, and that “I feel as if I am sleeping on a heap of ex- 
plosives.”? War to Saigé then must have appeared as the most desirable 
solution for as Mounsey says, “‘Saigs, now commander-in-chief of the 
Mikado’s land forces, no doubt expected to be placed at the head of the ex- 
pedition, and, as the regular army was not yet sufficiently organized, Samurai 
would necessarily form the bulk of the troops.”* And following a victorious 
campaign, Saigd probably hoped to return home “with such prestige and 
material support, that he would be enabled to dictate his own terms to the 
Tokio government .. .’”4 

Nor were the samurai alone in advocating a war program. Groups such 
as the National Prestige party, of which the Foreign Minister Soejima Ta- 
neomi was a representative, supported Saig6, as well as men from the two 
less influential clans, ‘Tosa and Hizen who were prone to oppose a govern- 
ment dominated by Chéshi and Satsuma for reasons which were mostly 
partisan.® Other supporters no doubt included those who favored an im- 
perialistic policy on the continent. There has been, indeed, a traditionally 
aggressive policy toward Korea going back to the semi-historical Empress 
Jingo and continuing on through Hideyoshi who tried but failed to conquer 
and hold the peninsula as a base for the conquest of Eastern Asia in the late 
16th century. This tradition, moreover, had been given articulate form in 
recent times by such men as Yoshida Shéin whose influence on some of the 
Meiji leaders was profound.® There is evidence, too, that although they were 
confronted by tremendous internal difficulties, the leaders of Japan kept an 
eye, as it were, on the continent. In May, 1867, the Tokugawa Shogunate 
told the United States Minister Van Valkenburgh that they were contem- 
plating sending an envoy to Korea because of troubie between the Koreans 
and the French, The Shogunate also was much disturbed by the difficulties 
between the United States and Korea and went so far as to offer its good 
offices, when actually the Japanese were no more welcome in Korea than 
were the American or the French.’ 


THE KOREAN QUESTION 


In fact it was what was considered the haughty and insulting attitude of 
the Koreans that provided the grist for the war mill. From about 1440 to 1512 


* Smimasa Idditti, The life of Marquis Shigenobu Okuma (Tokyo, 1940), p. 154. 
ne H. Mounsey, The Satsuma rebellion (London, 1879), p. 62. 
id. 
° E. Herbert Norman, op. cit., p. 86. 
* Robert T. Pollard, “The dynamics of Japanese imperialism,” Pacific Historical Review, 8 
(March, 1939), 5-35. Also see the article by H. J. Timperley in this issue. 
’ Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1941), pp. 433-34. 
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Japanese settlements existed in Korea. In 1572 Fusan was opened and except 
for a short time after Hideyoshi’s invasion, it was the center of trade until 
1876.8 During the Tokugawa period relations between Korea and Japan 
far from being on a tributary basis as some Western writers have it, involved 
a mutual exchange of goodwill envoys and gifts on occasions such as the 
accession of a new king in Korea or a new shogun in Japan. In fact one 
Japanese historian asserts that Japan gave up its claims to suzerainty over 
Korea after 668 a.p. and recognized Chinese suzerainty.® While the pro- 
posal to send an envoy in 1867 as noted above did not materialize, soon after 
the Restoration in 1868, a mission was sent to Korea through Lord S6 of 
Tsushima who had been the traditional intermediary to announce the change 
in government, but the Korean government led by the anti-foreign Regent 
Tai-Wen Kun refused to receive it.!° No envoy had apparently been sent 
from Korea to Japan Proper since 1811 and the conservative faction at court 
was not prepared to resume relations or recognize the new regime in Japan 
headed by the restored emperor instead of Shogun. In the same year, M. von 
Brandt, Minister of the North German Union to Japan, who had accepted the 
Japanese offer of good offices was denied correspondence because Japanese 
officers accompanied him to Fusan." In his letter to Baron de Rehfus in 
Peking, von Brandt wrote: 

. . . My chief object was to obtain a clear insight into the whole matter, and 
through the interposition of an officer of the Japanese foreign office, whom we had 
on board, I requested the Japanese Chief of the factory to tell the Corean officials 
that, in case they were desirous to receive a communication regarding ship-wrecked 
German subjects, I could give them such information either on board or in the Japa- 
nese factory. 

The answer to this proposition is highly characteristic, and will convey to you 
the plain truth about the state of affairs in these parts better than anything else. 
The Corean authorities thought it exceedingly impudent that the Japanese had de- 
livered a message of this kind, and they also declared it quite improper that some 
Japanese had dared to come to area on board a foreign vessel. For these reasons the 
relations between the Japanese officials and the Corean government must be broken 
off immediately, and were not to be resumed until a Japanese on board the foreign 
vessel had left the country.!” 


® Payson J. Treat, “China and Korea, 1885-1894,” Political science quarterly, 49 (December, 
1934), p. 507. 

* Yoshi S. Kuno, Japanese expansion on the Asiatic continent (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1937, 1940) vol. 1, p. 234, vol. 2, pp. 334-43. Cf. Tyler Dennett, op. cit., p. 429. Also refer- 
ences to Korean tribute missions are scattered through James Murdoch, A History of Japan (London, 
1903-26), Volume 3. 

10 Tyler Dennett, op. cit., pp. 434-35. 

U Jbid., p. 435. 

2 Translated from the German in Foreign relations of the United States, 1871 (Serial Document, 
1502), p. 75. 
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In the following year two missions were sent, this time directly from the 
Shogun for Lord Sé of Tsuhima had resigned as an intermediary. One of 
these composed of three commissioners was sent with special instructions 
to investigate Korea’s relations with Russia. The Koreans, however, re- 
fused again to receive the commissioners and when the mission proceeded 
to the capital without an invitation they were reproached for having “in- 
truded into forbidden precincts.” 

Still undaunted Japan once again, in 1871, sent the chief secretary of foreign 
affairs Hanabusa Yoshichika accompanied with two warships, but this, too, 
failed to accomplish anything.’ In the same year the Koreans fired on an 
American mission led by Frederick F. Low, United States minister to Pe- 
king, and Commodore John Rogers, and prevented it from accomplishing its 
object, which was the negotiation of a treaty of peace and commerce with 
Korea. Emboldened by these successes the Korean government grew in- 
creasingy anti-foreign and prohibited trade with the Japanese. In fact the 
conditions in the Japanese settlement at Fusan, while perhaps exaggerated, 
were, according to contemporary reports, far from desirable. Von Brandt, 
in the report mentioned above said that ““The Japanese station is a miserable 
colliery, most houses of which are in ruins. They are inhabited by a half a 
dozen officials, and thirty or forty coolies, who are not allowed to absent 
themselves farther than half a mile from their lodgings, and are altogether 


very badly treated by the Coreans.’!* The account given by Joseph H. 
Longford, who claimed that he had seen the settlement at first hand, also is 
along the same vein. He said the settlement at Fusan recalled the treatment 
of the Dutch at Deshima. “The few Japanese who were at Fusan were vir- 
tually close prisoners. The resident stated that he had not been outside the 
limits of the settlement for over six months. Trade was represented by an oc- 
casional junk from Tsushima, and all traffic with the natives was carried 


's Tyler Dennett, op. cit., footnote, p. 435; Seiji G. Hishida, The international position of Japan as a 
great power (New York, 1905), p. 163; Nagao Ariga, “Diplomacy,” in Alfred Stead (ed.) Japan 
by the Japanese, p. 148. 

“ There is some disagreement on the date of this expedition. Nagao Ariga (Ibid.) and Tyler 
Dennett (op. cit., p. 435) who follows Ariga both give 1871, whereas E. Herbert Norman (op. cit., 
p. 85) gives 1872 and also says that Hanabusa “‘sent some ship-wrecked Koreans back by two 
Japanese warships. I have been unable to confirm the latter statement. Another reference which 
tends to throw the weight in favor of 1871 is found in Hsu Shuhsi, China and her political entity 
(New York, 1926), p. 104 which says that Japan’s actions in Korea “were confined to a naval 
demonstration after the fashion of the Western Powers. This took place about the time of the 
Treaty of 1871 was being negotiated in Tientsin between the viceroy Li Hung-Chang and the 
Japanese plenipotentiary, Date Muneki.” 

*® Nagao Ariga, op. cit., p. 148, 159; Tyler Dennett, op. cit., p. 439. 

‘6 Foreign relations of the United States, 1871, aS 
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on on the outskirts of the settlement, the neighbouring Korean town being 
forbidden ground.”’” 

By 1873 there was a good deal of sentiment in favor of a punitive expedi- 
tion to Korea; and “the psychological moment was attained when the ex- 
samurai politicians, tired of the long quiet after so many years of excite- 
ment and danger, and dissatisfied with the apparent gradual weakening of 
manly national spirit under the influence of Western intercourse, eagerly 
longed for some stirring events in which their belligerent patriotism could 
again be brought into direct display.’’!* Something of the mentality of those 
who urged war can be gleaned from the following theory of society which 
is attributed to General Torio Koyata: 

That the real strength of a nation consists in the just balance of martial vigour and 
polite learning; that Japan of the new era necessitated a thorough reform of both these 
forms of national activity, and that, as it was impossible to carry on both reforms at 
the same time, and as militarism was at the root of the real strength of Japan, as 
well as capable of reform in a comparatively shorter period of time, so it would be 
more profitable for Japan to educate its peoplé militarily at first, by restoring the 
old Samurai class and enlisting all its male members between twenty and forty years 
of age in active service. For this two-thirds of the whole revenue should be devoted 
to the maintenance of the army, and the utmost economy should be practiced in all 
the other branches of administration. 


General Torio, it is said, pressed his theory on Saigd who agreed with it 
and promised to carry it out “on condition that war with Corea be made the 
first step in its realization.’’?° 


THE ISSUE OF WAR OR PEACE 


The issue of war or peace, however, was not quite so simple. To begin 
with, not all of the members of the inner ruling group were sold on the idea 
of war at that time. The most conspicuous of these were members of the 
Iwakura mission which had been sent abroad in 1871 to investigate the West 
at first hand, and to negotiate the revision of unequal treaties. This group, 
as subsequent events decisively revealed, were committed to a program which 
placed urgent internal reforms above foreign aggrandizement. Neither did 
all militarists urge war as the case of Yamagata Aritomo shows. Whereas 
Saigé essentially belonged to the old social order which was already dead, 

17 Joseph H. Longford, “‘Japan’s relations with Korea,”’ The Nineteenth Century, 55 (1904), p. 210. 

18 Nagao Ariga, op. cit., p. 148. American Minister to Japan De Long reported in November, 


1872, that Japan was about to start a most ambitious military program, Tyler Dennett, op. cit., 


p. 439. 
19 From “Souvenirs” (Jikkwason) by General Torio in Nagao Ariga, op. cit., p. 165. 
20 [bid. 
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Yamagata, who had been instrumental in creating the modern conscript 
army belonged to the new era. While the latter, having been at one time a 
pupil of Yoshida Shdin, was probably not opposed to Saigé’s continental 
imperialism in principle, he thought that the time for it had not yet arrived. 
Yamagata told Saigé that “Our army is in the midst of reorganization at the 
present time; but in a year or two, the foundation of the military system will 
be established, and there probably will not be any obstacles to prevent the 
sending of an army to the continent.’ 


SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS VIs-A-VIS KOREA 


Aside from this vexing problem of internal dissension, there still remained 
the question of the attitude of China. In 1866 most foreign representatives 
regarded Korea as a dependency of China.” This meant, naturally, that 
Japan would have to determine beforehand what China would do in case of 
war between Korea and Japan, for nowhere is there evidence that even Saigé 
envisaged a war with both Korea and China simultaneously. The task of 
weaning Korea away from China so as to expedite the practice of the old 
Roman principle of divide and rule fell upon the shoulders of Soejima 
Taneomi, then foreign minister. Soejima himself departed for Peking in the 
summer of 1873, and while the problem of Korea was by no means his only 
concern, there being such items as the status of Formosa, and Liu-ch‘iu and 
the ratification of the treaty of July 29, 1871 between China and Japan, it 
was without doubt one of the major ones.?* En route to Peking, the foreign 
minister stopped off at Kagoshima to see Saigd, and while no documentary 
evidence is available to tell us what happened there, Professor Ariga’s asser- 
tion that the visit “puts it beyond doubt that they (Soejima and Saigé) 
already had the Corean campaign fixed in their minds,” seems reasonable 
enough.”4 

In Tientsin Soejima met Li Hung-chang and the latter brought up the sub- 
ject of Korea. He said that in his opinion if Japan oppressed Korea the other 
nations would not think well of her. It would also be a violation of Japan’s 

*1 Tokutomi Ichiro, Koshoku Yamagata Aritomo-den [the biography of Prince Yamagata] (Tokyo, 
1933), vol. 2, p. 308. 

* Tyler Dennett, op. cit., p. 433. 

* T. F. Tsiang, “Sino-Japanese diplomatic relations, 1870-1894,” The Chinese social and political 
Science review, 17 (April, 1933), p. 56. He says in part, “Although the talk on Formosa was later 
used as the basis for the expedition of 1874, Soyeshima probably had in mind more Korea than 
Formosa...” Also the United States Minister to China reported a conversation with Soejima 
in which among other things, the latter said that he wanted to determine the precise relations be- 
tween China and Korea. This diapatch from Peking dated June 13, 1873 was sent by Frederick F. 


Low to Secretary of State Fish, Foreign relations of the United States, 1873, vol. 1, p. 188. 
** Nagao Ariga, op. cit., pp. 165-66. 
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treaty with China and that her true policy should be a peaceful one. Soejima 
in this instance revealed the perfidy found so often among diplomats and 
agreed with Li.?> On May 7, 1873 Soejima arrived in Peking, and there took 
up the question of an audience with the Emperor of China which was being 
agitated then. Three days before his departure for home from the Chinese 
capital, Soejima sent the Japanese Minister to China, Lord Yanagiwara, 
together with the interpreter Ch‘eng Yung-ning to the Tsungli Yamen where 
they saw Mao Ch‘an-hsi and Tung Hsiin. So far as is known only one 
version of what occurred at that meeting exists, and this is the one given by 
Professor Ariga.*° The section, therefore, pertaining to Korea is worth 
reproducing. 

JAPANESE Minister. Some years ago, when France and the United States had 
to carry on military operations against Corea, they questioned the Chinese Govern- 
ment as to whether China regarded Corea as her tributary or not, and your Govern- 
ment answered that, though the King of Corea receives investiture from the Emperor 
of China, yet the internal administration and the question of war and peace were 
left to the Corean authority, and China had no concern with them. A copy of this 
answer was given to the Japanese Government by the United States Minister in 
Tokyo, and is here now. Does the situation remain the same now as then? 

YAMEN Minister. Yes.?? 


THE PLANS OF THE WAR PARTY 


In the meantime, in Japan the war party was pushing its plans. Since 
Soejima Taneomi was still in China, Ueno Kagenori, in charge of the foreign 
office, outlined a plan to the Sei-in (Central Board) based on information 
from Mori Shigeru of the foreign office who was then in Korea. The gist 
of the proposal was to “send the army and navy to Korea and protect the 
residents; moreover, send an Ambassador directly into Keijo and interview 
the Korean government.’’?* Prime Minister Sanjé Saneyoshi agreed to this 
proposal. 

Itagaki Taisuke agreed with the proposal of sending warships and an 
envoy. He wanted to send a large regiment to Fusan, and added that it was 
natural that this should result in peace talks. Saigd, however, opposed. Al- 
though there is little documentary evidence for this view, it appears that he 

26 T. F. Tsiang, op. cit., p. 15. 

26 Tbid., p. 17. 

27 Nagao Ariga, op. cit., pp. 161-62. However Professor Tsiang contends that ‘This version and 


Professor Ariga’s comments thereon do not agree not only with Chinese contentions, but also with 
the contentions of Yanagiwara and Okubo in their notes to the Yamen in 1874... ”’ See Tsiang, 
op. cit., p. 17. 

28 Tokutomi Ichiro, op. cit., p. 301. Smimasa Idditti’s account differs slightly. See op. cit., pp. 151- 
$2. 
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feared that the Koreans would give in and that there would be no war.” 
Hence he made a counter-proposal to the effect that Japan should send just 
an envoy first, and that if the Koreans should treat him with insolence or 
assassinate him, then it was time to send warships. Itagaki immediately ap- 
proved and withdrew his plan. Eto Shimpei and Goto Shojiré also agreed.*° 

But it happened that both Saigé and Soejima wanted to go to Korea as the 
envoy. “I do not pretend,” Saig6 wrote to Itagaki, “to be able to achieve 
such a diplomatic feat as Mr. Soeshima would do, but I am confident that I 
can do such things as getting assassinated.’’*! Some time later he proposed to 
become the envoy and pressed Sanjé for his opinion. On August 17th the 
Council decided to appoint Saigd as the envoy to Korea, but to withhold 
public announcement until after the return of the Iwakura mission.” Sanjé 
then proceeded to Hakone for an audience with the Emperor. Getting Im- 
perial sanction, the next day, the 18th, he called Saigé and told him about 
the Imperial approval.** 


RETURN OF THE IWAKURA MISSION 


The Iwakura mission returned in September, 1873.°4 Having seen the 
West at first hand, all of its members were opposed to a Korean war. 
Okubo, who belonged to this group argued in this way: 


(1) The discontented elements among the Samurai and the common people, that 
had lost their means of living in consequence of the political and social change since 
the abolition of the Shogunate, might find occasion to assert themselves in ways in- 
jurious to the accomplishment of the great work of reorganization. (2) The new 
Imperial government has already incurred great expenses for the many bold works of 


2° Smimasa Idditti, op. cit., p. 155. 

© Tokutomi Ichiro, op. cit., p. 304. 

% Smimasa Idditti, op. cit., p. 155. Saigd’s ‘idea seems to have been that in performing or rather 
trying to perform, his mission he would be murdered by a Korean mob and that his death would 
furnish a fair casus belli for his country.” 

*2 The government could not execute what it had decided because it was bound by a written agree- 
ment not to undertake major changes without Iwakura’s approval. Article 2 required that the 
Iwakura mission and the stay-at-home members mutually report important incidents; article 5 pro- 
vided that internal changes be avoided until after the return of the mission, and that if by any chance 
reforms were necessary, they must first ask Iwakura by letter. The compiete text of this agreement 
is given in Tokutomi Ichiré, op. cit., pp. 274-75. 

* Tokutomi Ichiré, op. cit., p. 305. Smimasa Idditti (op. cit., p. 155) however says that Sanjd 
reserved the right to submit the cabinet’s opinion to the Emperor pending the return of I[wakura. 
Essentially the same view is presented in George Etsujiro Uyehara, The political development of 
Japan (London, 1910), p. 74. Genji Hamada in his Prince Ito (Tokyo, 1936), p. 68 says the Saigd 
bloc had secured a tentative approval to dispatch an expedition to Korea. 

* There is a view that the envoys came hurrying home when news of the Korean development 
reached them. Walter Wallace McLaren, A political history of Japan during the Meiji Era, 1867-1912 
(New York, 1916), p. 98. 
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reform, so that war can only be carried on by increased taxation, foreign loans, or 
paper money; but if taxes are increased the people will hate the new Government. As 
to foreign loans, if once raised, there is no hope of redemption; and if paper money 
be issued, prices of things will rise. (3) The various productive enterprises already 
begun by the different branches of administration can only bear fruit after a certain 
number of years, but if war begins everything will have to be stopped midway. 
(4) Imports now greatly exceed exports, and gold flows out of the country in con- 
sequence; but if war begins, the balance must become still more unfavourable on ac- 
count of the purchase of foreign ammunition and the decrease of home produce. 
(5) Of all the foreign Powers, Russia is the one to be most feared, and her southward 
movement is well known; so that if Japan and Corea fight with one another, both 
would fall an easy prey to Russia. (6) England is also a powerful nation, from whom 
Japan has already borrowed much money, so that if we cannot pay the interest in 
consequence of the war, she would make it a pretext for interfering with our internal 
affairs, thus making Japan another India. (7) As Japan is not yet on the footing of 
equality with the foreign Powers—for the stationing of foreign troops in Yokohama, 
as England and France are still doing, is treating us like a vassal State—and patiently 
to bear such a gross ignominy near at hand, and impatiently move for a chastisement of 
remote Corea for a much lighter offence, cannot be called reason.*® 


On October 12, Okubo was appointed as a member of the Council. But 
the support which the peace party gained was soon nullified when on the 
13th Soejima, whose views were diametrically opposite those of Okubo, was 
also placed in this inner group. On October 14, 1873 the first session of the 


Council was held to settle the Korean issue. The second meeting followed 
the next day. Accounts of these meetings would no doubt make interesting 
reading and would, if available, provide us with keen insight into Japanese 
politics. We unfortunately do not know what happened but evidently the 
Saigd party had won their first round for on the 17th Iwakura, Okubo, 
Okuma, and Oki submitted their resignations. On the following day, Prime 
Minister Sanjé suddenly became ill and also submitted his resignation.** 
This of course poses the problem: Was Sanjé really ill or was it what one 
might call “political illness”? One bit of evidence which leads one to believe 
that Sanj6 was really ill is a letter dated October 19 which Saigs Tsugumichi 
wrote to Yamagata who was then at Hakone. It said that the cabinet had 
been divided since the 14th over the proposal to send an expedition to Korea 
and that both Iwakura and Sanjé looked worried. It went on to say that the 
decision to send a mission had already been made; but since yesterday morn- 
ing Sanjo had been seriously ill. It said further that Sanjo’s illness had not 


% Nagao Ariga, op. cit., passim. 
** Tokutomi Ichiro, op. cit., p. 306. 
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been made public yet. Saigs Tsugumichi suggested that Yamagata return to 


Tokyé at once.” 
TRIUMPH OF THE PEACE PARTY 


On the same day that Sanjd became ill, Iwakura was appointed acting- 
Premier and, it is said, together with Okubo worked out a solution.*® As to 
the exact steps which were taken we do not know, but Sanjé’s illness must 
have upset the balance of power which hitherto had been in the favor of 
the war party, for five days later, on the 23rd, Iwakura went to the palace 
and reported his opinions to the emperor. As a result, the earlier plan to 
send Saigd, which the emperor already had approved, was discarded and in- 
stead the wishes of the peace party were adopted. Two days later the war 
party led by Saig6, and which included Itagaki, Soejima, Goté and Eté sub- 
mitted their resignations.*® 


CONCLUSIONS 


Out of this brief study, therefore, several tentative conclusions emerge. 
To begin with Japan had been much closer to war than is generally assumed 
for the war party had practically won its case. Second, the illness of Sanjé, 
who had been in favor of war, and his temporary absence from the political 
scene was one of the major factors in the defeat of Saigd’s group. And, finally, 
the thesis which Professor Ariga presents and which Dennett seemingly fol- 


lows, namely that the issue of war or peace had been decided by the emperor 
seems untenable for if the emperor personally preferred peace why did he 
approve of the plan originally presented by Saigs?‘° A more likely hypothesis 
would seem to be that the emperor rarely, if ever, makes major political 
decisions, but merely gives his approval to policies which seem to be backed 
by the most powerful group in power at the time. 

” Ibid., p. 309. 

°8 Ibid., p. 306. | 

8° [bid., pp. 306-07. Gengi Hamada (op. cit., pp. 68-69) says: When finally the Emperor gave his 
decision, it was to reverse his earlier one: the conquest of Korea was ordered abandoned.” 

‘© Nagao Ariga, op. cit., p. 167, Tyler Dennett, op. cit., p. 442, also R. N. Akagi, Japan’s foreign 
relations, 1542-1936 (Tokyo, 1936), p. 116. 
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American unity and Asia. By Peart S. Buck. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1942. 140 p. $1.50. 


This short but effective volume contains ten articles which cover a wide 
range of subjects including China, India, the Japanese and the Negro in 
America, women and the war, Federal Union of democracies, and the re- 
quirements of unity in America. Underlying all of them, however, is the 
thought that if out of the present world struggle freedom for any nation 
is again to emerge, it must be through freedom for all nations. We must, 
in the words of Ralph Barton Perry, become much better or conditions will 
grow much worse. Democracy must be taken seriously; freedom for all, 
security for all, within and without national boundaries, can afford the only 
basis for a reasonably stable world order. Democracy stands or falls on the 
combination of national and international freedom and security, for the old 
lines which have separated .national and international jurisdictions and 
behavior are fast disappearing. But political and social behavior is a much 
more subtle thing than legal rules, and today more is needed than law, namely, 
a realization of the overwhelming importance of revitalizing democratic 
principles and realizing their logical implications in daily action. 

This theme Miss Buck eloquently and in the judgment of the reviewer 
convincingly sets forth, with particular reference to the thorny problem 
of racial relations. If democracy is to survive, it must triumph over race 
prejudice nationally and internationally. It must be prepared to grant equality 
to the American Negro and to the colored peoples in Asia and elsewhere. 
Unless the United States does justice to the Negro now the war effort will 
be endangered, for Japan will continue to use the weapon of racial propa- 
ganda in Asia, will play up the past errors of the white people on that conti- 
nent, and will publicize all instances of racial discrimination against Negroes 
in America and Indians in India as evidence of the ineradicable Western 
sense of superiority and its imperialistic ambitions. The bitter disappoint- 
ment of the Negro here and of the Indian in India should be a matter of deep 
concern to Anglo-Saxons, for we desperately need the military help of the 
colored peoples whose ‘‘deep patience . . . is at an end.” Not only for the 
war but for post-war reconstruction is the acceptance of racial equality an 
absolute necessity, for the colored peoples will only help to establish a dura- 
ble peace if they have no longer any grounds for believing that the blessings 
of democracy are “‘to be limited to white people only.” 

Race prejudice injures the white as well as the colored peoples. A per- 
sistence of the belief in democracy (i.e., equality) and at the same time in 
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race superiority (i.e., caste) has disastrous effects upon those who profess 
the democratic faith. It leaves them with an uneasy conscience and prevents 
them from being rounded whole personalities. And to achieve their spiritual 
health, the Anglo-Saxon peoples mast therefore, as a first step, “reject the 
undesired self.’ To the colored American people, Miss Buck appeals for 
their help in the present military effort; despite the injustices which they 
suffer she asks for vision, patience, and understanding. And if freedom for 
all be the sine qua non of victory, no federal union scheme which excludes 
China can for a moment be regarded as wise and valid. (Fortunately, the 
advocates of Union now have recently included China in their federal 
scheme, and thus to a degree have met some of Miss Buck’s criticisms.) 
Experts in various fields may differ from particular judgments given in 
this volume, but undoubtedly Miss Buck, with deep insight and great ability, 
has done a most important thing, namely to raise again the fundamental 
challenges and implications of our free institutions. Do the democratic 
peoples mean what they say? Have they given merely lip service to their 
professed ideals? Are justice and liberty mere words used to cover selfish 
action, or are democratic peoples prepared to serve the cause of freedom 
wholly? Do they realize that freedom today must be for all, for colored and 
white, Asiatic and European, Jew and Gentile? And one may add, do they 
see that, in this age of total war, freedom can be safeguarded only by the total 
mobilization of the resources of all free peoples, resources which include the 


faith, devotion, mutual trust between person and person and people and 
people, and by a concerted effort and equality of status as expressed in such 
cemented institutional and psychological unity that no aggression against free 
peoples may again be possible? 

University of Washington L. A. MANDER 


Inside Asia, 1942 war edition. By Joun GuntHER. Completely revised. New 
York and London: Harpers, 1942. xii, 637 p. $3.50. 


John Gunther’s Inside Asia was so favorably received after its initial ap- 
pearance in 1939 that a new edition became well warranted when the Far 
Eastern war spread to America. This revision, which brings the account down 
to the fall of Singapore, remains, however, essentially the original book with 
numerous minor changes or expansions and an inserted new chapter on Pearl 
Harbor and the Pacific. The bibliography is exactly as before, the ten-point 
summary conclusion practically so. 

Having won national recognition through Inside Europe, written from in- 
timate experiences during twelve years of youthful reporting, Mr. Gunther 
traversed the Orient in 1937-38 mingling with high and low and absorbing 
a remarkable residue of fact and atmosphere which, along with his studies 
of current books, documents, and periodicals, became the basis for the suc- 
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cessive editions of Inside Asia. Treating contemporary politics, events, and 
personalities rather than long-range historical, geographic, or economic 
factors, he employed to some extent a practice followed more fully in his 
subsequent Inside Latin America; he interpreted peoples through sketches of 
important personages and transitory politicians, in an abundance which 
sometimes confuses. 

Mr. Gunther is at his best Asiatically in analyzing the China and Japan 
of the past two decades; he is brief but good on Southeastern Asia and its 
adjacent islands.With India and the Moslem world he is less sure and defi- 
nitely more patronizing. The reader may miss the full significance of native 
institutions or of leaders like Gandhi, Ibn Saud, or the recently abdicated 
Shah of Iran because of the emphasis upon their curious characteristics. Dur- 
ing journeys about India, with conjectures where facts were unobtainable, 
the author refreshingly admits that after earlier fumbling he is beginning 
“to get just a little the hang of things.’”’ Nehru receives appreciative treat- 
ment, but the late Rabindrinath Tagore and all that he represented is dis- 
missed with only casual mention. Gunther views Asiatic religions as essen- 
tially backward-looking, ruinous, and often demonological. His book would 
be strengthened by a fuller understanding of the sources, characteristics, and 
accomplishments of the major faiths, by an indication, for instance, that 
Buddhism has included a Mahayana as well as a Hinayana expression. The 
exact student will take issue also with a number of small inaccuracies in 
regard to customs or chronology and with more consequential mistakes, still 
uncorrected in the new edition, as, for example, that Nurhachu was the 
Manchu who took Peking and overthrew the Ming Dynasty, and that 
Buddhism had disappeared from India before it began to conquer China. 

Far Eastern experts, however, will almost certainly discover that Mr. 
Gunther has treated some areas new to any one of them. He has outdared 
them by covering the entire range of Asia, with the exception of Siberia, in 
an integrated sweep and with a dash and fascination which stimulate and 
excite the reader. As a first-rate journalist he has blazed a trail which the 
professional scholar in his own way would do well to follow. 

University of Redlands Fart CraNSTON 


The wisdom of China and India. Evirep sy Lin Yutanea. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1942. xiii, 1104 p. $3.95. 


Between the covers of this fat volume are the greatest literary and philo- 
sophical achievements of two of the greatest of cultures. Lin Yutang has 
done his work as editor well. The range of selections runs from the ancient 
Regvida Hymns to the epigrams of Lusin, who died in 1936, and from the 
mysticism of the Chinese Taoists to the shrewd humor of the fables of the 
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Panchatantra. The selections are carefully grouped, under the headings of 
Indian Piety, Indian Imagination (the Ramayana), Indian Humor, Buddhism, 
Chinese Mysticism, Chinese Democracy (The Book of History, Mencius 
and Motse), The Middle Way (Confucius and the Golden Mean), Chinese 
Poetry, Sketches of Chinese Life, and Chinese Wit and Wisdom. In the 
Indian portion of the book, Lin Yutang has used the best of existing transla- 
tions into English. For the Chinese materials, he has either reworked the 
standard translations or made his own. There are helpful introductory com- 
ments for each major section of the book and each individual work, plus a 
glossary of Hindu words, a note on the pronunciation of Chinese names, 
and a table of Chinese dynasties. Despite the size of the volume, the paper 
is good and the print clear. The purchaser of this fine anthology will have 
acquired great treasure for little cost. 
Milwaukee-Downer College MerispetH E. CAMERON 


Origin of the Far Eastern civilizations: a brief handbook. By Cart Wuittnc 
Bisnop. Washington: The Smithsonian Institution. 1942. 53 p. 


This is Number One of a new Smithsonian Institution series, War Back- 
ground Studies. As background to the present war the subject treated is 
remote indeed, the rise of Chinese civilization from the Pleistocene time of 
Peking Man to the Ch'in Empire in the 3rd century s.c. As cultural sub- 


sidiaries, Japan, Korea, Indo-China and Malaya occupy three pages, 11-12, 
47-49. There is nothing in the way of immediate background to the Sino- 
Japanese war. The Burma Road runs through the pages as a virtually rhe- 
torical war link, (p. 1, 18, 24, 45). 

The author, Mr. Bishop (1881-1942) who died six days after the publica- 
tion of this Handbook, long held a singular distinction as an authority on 
early China considered in terms of general anthropology. He resided some 
20 years in Japan. He became Associate Curator of the Freer Gallery of 
Art, semi-independent unit of the Smithsonian, joining its staff in 1922, a 
year before the opening of the Gallery. He conducted the Freer Gallery 
Field Expedition to China, 1923-1927 and 1930-1934. Better than any other 
non-Chinese individual, perhaps better than anybody, he had means to ob- 
serve the whole range of archeological discovery in China in these recent 
years. The Handbook is duly enriched by his wealth of primary information. 
[ understand that his Report on the Field Expedition will not be published. 
This Handbook therefore terminates the long list of his contributions. 

For students familiar with his previous studies, the Handbook is an ad- 
mirable summation of Mr. Bishop’s observations and interpretations, a 
most conveniently usable guide to the early stages of Chinese civilization. 
The treatment is in semi-popular manner in which Mr. Bishop liked to write 
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and lecture, free of polemic, highly condensed and smoothly finished. The 
early Chinese picture is simplified to a degree which astounds the student 
groping through the stretches of darkness intervening between the bursts 
of light from the few scientifically reported excavations. 

The neat correlation is achieved somewhat at the expense of conforming 
to a thesis, which characteristically is hyper-diffusionist. The ingredients 
of progress are represented as flowing eastward into China, mostly by the 
steppe belt and a little (rice, chicken, metallurgy) by the southern route 
which coincides in part with the Burma Road. China appears an outpost of 
the Old World civilization, a sub-center of diffusion enlightening the Far 
East. There is no consideration of possible westward drift in early time, 
notwithstanding that cases in Han time and later are well known. 

Some of the 21 figures and 12 plates are disappointing, e.g. pl. 11 and figs. 
7, 16, 17. A photograph of one of the “magnificent bronze ritual vessels,” | 
(p. 19), such as e.g. Kuo Fu Kuang in the Freer Gallery, would disqualify | 
the word “primitive” of Shang China (p. 16). | 

The bibliography seems intended mainly as a guide for lay readers. Ex- | 
cept for titles dated 1938 of which Mr. Bishop was author or co-author, 
the terminal date is 1937. Publication has marked some large advances in 
the years since 1937. It is especially regrettable just now, when war im- 
poses hiatus, that the conspectus falls short of the latest pre-war findings. 
The paragraphs on the Black Pottery and on the Hsia epoch (p. 10, 15) 
today seem inadequate. Mr. Bishop was not at ease in the Chinese language, 
and contributions of a decisive order are consequently missed, e.g. in epi- | 
graphic data, limited to a few items traceable to pioneer findings which have | 
crept into English. 

Several errors are due to ignoring the bronze inscriptions. ““The only 
direct evidence [of ancestor worship in Shang time] applies to the royal 
line alone” (p. 22). This is substantially true of the divination texts, but 
hundreds of bronze memorial texts and dedication formulas witness that the 
nobility in general did service to ancestors. “Recorders were also diviners” 
(p. 21). This was an early conjecture, but collation of bone and bronze in- 
scriptions shows no overlapping of personnel engaged in pu cheng, divination, 
and in documentary duties as such, tso ts‘e. The Chou “seven-day week’ 
(p. 23) is not a week at all but the lunar phase, a variable natural sub-unit, 
a quarter of the synodic month of 29.53059 days, so that almost monthly 
one sub-unit must run eight days to keep pace with the moon. As almost all 
the longer Chou inscriptions show, the Chou used this scheme, distinctively 
their own, with and after the Shang ten-day week scheme, which continues 
in unbroken arithmetic succession today. The statement that the fall of 
Shang is “not known to us through contemporary accounts”’ (p. 23), over- 
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looks quite a group of Early Chou bronze texts, e.g. the Hsiao Ch‘en Tan 
Chih which has been published in English. 

The serious student will prize this Handbook as Mr. Bishop’s final work, 
and value his correlations of cultural milestones in the Near and Far East 
even though overworked unilaterally, and willingly allow for inconsistencies 
of individual interpretation with mentioned archeological fact. 

Just now our conception of early China is a shifting mosaic of old mis- 
sionary-sinological preconceptions (still potent albeit disavowed), of mis- 
conceptions of the critical revolt of a few years ago, and of uncorrelated 
flashes of archeological knowledge. It will be a long time before the archeo- 
logical picture approximates completeness, and still longer before synthetic 
interpretation matures. However tendentious in viewpoint, Mr. Bishop’s 
work stands high, and alone for the present, as a pioneer effort at sweeping 
synthesis. | 

Somewhat at risk of bordering on the invidious practice of criticizing a 
book for not being what it was not intended to be, I would like to say that 
the Smithsonian, in particular the Freer Gallery with its lavish resources, 
could make a magnificent contribution by issuing a documented companion 
volume giving flesh and blood to the factual skeleton of this Handbook by 
adding the primary evidences, in photograph and quotation, to authenticate 
each statement of fact. The Handbook of course was not so designed, but is 
a marvellously suitable framework upon which to make such a work, which 
just in these interrupted times would be a monumental step forward in the 
new understanding of Chinese civilization. 


New York University RosweE t S. Britton 


Suez to Singapore. By Cectt Brown. New York: Random House, Inc., 
1942. xi, 545 p.$3.50. 


Mr. Brown’s great gift is his power vividly to report the events which he 
actually saw. To cite a typical example, his description of the sinking of the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse is living and gripping. The author’s principal 
shortcomings are that he constantly draws wrong conclusions from his 
observations, and that his impartiality is frequently distorted by his preju- 
dices or his lack of knowledge of the countries where he is stationed. ‘These 
blemishes are particularly marked in his account of the war in Malaya, which 
fills the greater part of his book. 

Mr. Brown’s private war with Singapore censorship seems to have led him 
to dislike every British official and almost every officer above the rank of 
captain; and this strongly colored his whole reporting of the campaign. 
His criticisms of the strictness of the censorship are very reminiscent of 
those which are now heard of the North African censorship. The Singapore 
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censors were inexperienced and excessively rigid; while Mr. Brown felt 
that the public had a right to very extensive information. That his zeal 
could outrun his discretion seems to be indicated by his attempt to send 4 
story about convoy routes which in the opinion of the American naval ob- 
server would have endangered the lives of American sailors (p. 237). 

The writer’s ignorance of Malayan problems frequently led him to make 
serious mistakes. He notes for example that the pre-war British attempt to 
recruit Chinese volunteers met with very limited success. Mr. Brown did 
not speak a word of the native languages; but he was quite sure that he | 
knew the inmost thoughts of the peoples of Malaya. He was “‘convinced” 
that they disliked British rule and did not feel that they were fighting for 
freedom in a people’s war. He supported this opinion by very vague allega- 
tions of British indifference to the people’s interests, which displayed a 
striking ignorance of the remarkable achievements in providing social | 
services for Malaya. The real explanation of the Chinese unwillingness to 
enlist was that the great bulk of them were transients who intended to re- | 
turn to China in a few years. They felt no attachment to Malaya, which 
they looked upon solely as a foreign country to which they had temporarily 
immigrated to make money. They naturally felt no obligation to defend it 
since their loyalty was directed to China, and they regarded defence as the 
duty of the British government. The Tamils had the same attitude, since 
the patriotism of the large majority was Indian and not Malayan. 

Mr. Brown spent practically all his time in Singapore, and made the as- 
sumption that Singapore and Malaya were identical. This was about as far 
removed from the truth as to assume that New York is typical of the United 
States. The preparations for meeting a Japanese landing were being made 
up-country where the fighting was expected, far more than in Singapore. 
Mr. Brown therefore concluded that the British in Malaya were apathetic, 
and were expecting the United States to do their fighting for them. Ignorance 
of Malaya presumably explains some other remarkable statements, such as 
the charge that the British rubber planters and tin miners up-country were 
taking no part in the war. In reality conscription fo, Europeans had been 
introduced in 1940. Mr. Brown’s description of the typical colonial official 
as fearful of responsibility could hardly have been made by an observer who 
had met the Residents and District Officers who carried on the administra- 
tion in the Malay States. Mr. Brown was also much exercised by the addiction 
of Singaporeans to dances and parties. He apparently did not know that most 
of those who took part in them had spent their day doing war work, and that 
in this as in every war a soldier back from the front tried to cram as much 
amusement as he could into his leave. 

The account of the causes of the fall of Malaya is a mixture of true and 
false; but a wrong impression is conveyed by emphasizing the less important 
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reasons. Mr. Brown is perfectly correct in saying that the British like every- 
one else greatly underestimated the power of Japan. They ignored pre-war 
Japanese espionage; they overrated the jungles and swamps as an obstacle 
to invasion; and they were taken by surprise by the tactics of infiltration and 
the Japanese methods of jungle fighting. The fundamental cause of the dis- 
aster however was the British weakness in sea and air power, which enabled 
the Japanese to land wherever they pleased and to bomb the defenders out 
of any position which they tried to hold. Mr. Brown noted the absence of 
warships, the ineffectiveness of the Brewster Buffalo fighters and the weak- 
ness of the air force. He laid the blame for this situation upon the commander 
in Malaya; and presumably was unaware that for months he had been im- 
ploring London to send an adequate air force. Mr. Brown concluded that 
British generals had a defensive complex and appeared always to be thinking 
of where to retreat to next. : 

The same inability to draw the correct inferences from what he saw 
marked his description of the war in Egypt in the summer of 1941. He re- 
ported correctly the great weakness of the British in tanks and aeroplanes, 
and then inveighed against the defensive mentality which alone kept them 
from attacking Rommel. Mr. Brown could not be expected to know that 
General Auchinleck was waiting for the arrival of the equipment with which 
he carried out his offensive of the following November. A war correspondent, 
however, should be able to draw reasonable conclusions from his observa- 
tions. 

University of Minnesota Lennox A. Mitts 


Government by assassination. By Hucu Byas. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942. x, 369, viii p. $3.00. 


Since Americans probably know less about Japan than about any other 
major power, informed discussions of Japanese life and institutions have an 
especially important educational function. Mr. Byas, who was for many 
years a foreign correspondent in Tokyo, has written a detailed, yet fascinat- 
ing description of the operation of military terrorism in the politics of pre- 
Pearl Harbor Japan. Starting with the events of May 15, 1932, when Prime 
Minister Inukai was assassinated, the author enters into a discussion of the 
plans, ideas and personalities of the younger officers, students and other ele- 
ments involved in the plot. This is followed by an analysis of the army, the 
various “‘patriotic societies,” and the position held by the emperor. The vol- 
ume closes with some suggestions for dealing with Japan after the war. 

Nothing is harder for Americans, whose home territory has so far been 
outside the theater of war, than to understand the true barbarity of the doc- 
trines and methods of the Axis governments. This book goes a long way, how- 
ever, in making words take the place of experience, for its picture of the 
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mentality of the dominant groups in Japanese government is a weird combi- 
nation of modern politics and practices usually identified with an older world. 
Mr. Byas is careful to differentiate between the personal characteristics of 
the Japanese people and the methods of conspiratorial militarists, but does 
not feel that this excuses the general population from moral responsibility 
for the actions of their rulers. He believes, in fact, that the whole of Japan, 
with insignificant exceptions, has been infected by a false philosophy and 
“national mentality”’ that sent the people “‘cheering obediently into unneces- 
sary wars.” 

He holds, quite correctly, that “only complete defeat will teach the Japa- 
nese nation that war does not pay. There is no other way in which they can 
learn that their policy of progress by military force is a false one.” At the 
same time, he warns against a peace written on the basis of military compro- 
mise, declaring: “‘A stage will be reached in which Japan, her strength ebb- 
ing, but the will, the ambitions, and the subtlety of her military leaders unex- 
hausted, will offer a speciously moderate peace in an effort to avert complete 
defeat.”” On the other hand, his tentative peace terms for Japan—once the 
United Nations have achieved military victory in the Far East—are very 
lenient, because of his fear that severity will encourage the tendencies in 
Japan that we wish to see disappear. Therefore, while granting that Man- 
churia should be returned to China, he suggests that Formosa and especially 
Korea might remain under Japanese control, possibly as ‘‘mandates.”’ This 
view overlooks, however, the desire of China for the restoration of Formosa, 
with its predominantly Chinese population, as well as the fact that, with the 
growth of national independence in various Far Eastern territories, the 
Korean liberation movement will inevitably increase in importance. 

If the author’s valuable factual analysis is to be appreciated fully, it must 
be understood in terms of a broad setting, for the dominance of the militarists 
—the most important single aspect of Japanese life—does not exist in isola- 
tion. It is, in fact, closely linked with the narrowness of the Meiji reforms, 
the survival of significant aspects of feudalism in the countryside, and the 
extreme concentration of industrial and financial power. Similarly, while the 
politics of assassination constitutes one highly significant sector of Japanese 
government, it should be noted that there has also been a fundamental orderli- 
ness in the process of militaristic control of the regime. Terrorism is essen- 
tially the scum thrown up from the brew of Japanese social and economic life 
and derives its meaning from the conditions that produced it. Mr. Byas, per- 
haps leaving the larger picture for another volume, has concentrated on the 
psychology and techniques of Japanese militarism. The result is an extraor- 
dinarily interesting and useful contribution to the understanding of contempo- 
rary Japan. 

Foreign Policy Association, New York Lawrence K. RosiINncER 
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With Japan’s leaders. By Freperick Moore. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Sons, 1942. 365 p. $2.75. 


Frederick Moore wrote this book last year, finishing it after the bombing 
of Tokyo in April and publishing it in July. The subtitle describes it acu- 
rately: “‘An intimate record of fourteen years as counsellor to the Japanese 
Government, ending December 7, 1941.”’ As such, this book deserves a place 
in the bibliography of pre-war relations between the United States and 

apan. : 
' pes the standpoint of January, 1943, the date of this review, Moore’s 
personal recollections provide sidelights valuable for an understanding of 
American-Japanese relations. He was an adviser to the Tokyo Foreign Of- 
fice three separate times (1921-26; 1932-33; and 1934 until Pearl Harbor), 
and his familiarity with Japanese leaders, especially ambassadors at Wash- 
ington, enables him to relate incidents, anecdotes, and facts either not gener- 
ally known or not hitherto confirmed. 

The book is full of interesting material, not only for the average American 
reader, but even for specialists on the subject of Japan. The temptation to 
quote is hard to resist, for there are innumerable passages throughout the 
book which are worth reproducing. Perhaps some day, when a definitive 
account is written on the two decades since the Washington Conference, 
Moore’s contribution may play its part in a synthesis not yet possible. Publi- 
cation by the State Department of documents on the period since 1931, 
foreshadowed by the White Book early this year on Peace and war, is essential 
for any such work. 

Moore advised seven successive Japanese ambassadors in the United States 
as well as many Japanese officials at home and abroad. His characterizations 
are a not insignificant part of his book and lend useful local color to his opin- 
ions on problems facing American and Japanese officials from time to time. 
Thus, his handling of the so-called “Tanaka Memorial” of 1927 is a case in 
point (pp. 19-24). His light on Matsuoka, Nomura, and Kurusu is particu- 
larly helpful toward estimating the motives guiding these three very different 
men. 

The author’s concluding chapter foresees the eventual decisive defeat of 
Japanese military power and its overthrow, but he offers no specific peace 
program. He accepts the Atlantic Charter as a pledge by the United Nations 
“to the making of peace with justice’ and adds: “It must be a wise but not a 
selfish peace. If we keep that pledge there will be peace ‘in our time’ and for 
generations to come” (p. 323). Otherwise he sees no chance of lasting peace. 
But the valuable part of Moore’s book lies in his personal story. 

On two recent occasions (December 23, 1940, and March 17, 1941) 
Moore made special written reports in an effort to educate Japanese officials 
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regarding the situation in the United States. These statements are extremely 
quotable, though space forbids more than an extract or two. In the earlier 
report on repercussions of the Axis alliance, Moore declared positively that 
“The only hope now is to prevent the badly strained relations from resulting 
in war” (p. 150). In the second report, reviewing the situation after lend- 
lease became official, he concludes: ““The United States is now at war. Any 
other interpretation of the facts and the address of President Roosevelt on 
Saturday, March 15, would be an error’’ (p. 180). 

On the other hand, Nomura refused to admit the actuality of war so long 
as it was not declared and in the last weeks of nervous tension fell back on | 
warnings of Japanese strength in the western Pacific. ““The Japanese people,” 
he said, “will fight hard. They are a determined people. They will make 
every sacrifice . . . and the people will be ready to suffer and endure to the 
full extent required. . . . And they know how to live on very little” (p. 236). | 
These words of Nomura preceded many similar warnings from former Am- | 
bassador Grew upon his return last August from Tokyo. 

Washington, D. C. Joun Givsert Rew 


Russia and Japan. By Maurice Hinous. New York: Doubleday, Doran and | 
Company, 1942: 254 p. $2.00. 


Maurice Hindus is the author of several books on Russia. One of them | 
is Hitler cannot conquer Russia. The new book Russia and Japan is a variation | 
of the same theme and might be titled “Japan cannot conquer Russia,’ or, 
better, “Japan and Germany together cannot conquer Russia.” 

The first 93 pages of the book describe the character and inevitability of | 
the war between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia; the next 40 pages show 
the inevitability of collision in the East. Some 35 pages are spent in describing 
the economic development of Siberia and another 20 pages on the Arctic, 
which, according to the author, has no direct relation to the problem; then 
follows 60 pages dealing with the history of Russian-Japanese relations, 
giving reasons why Japan must strike now, discussing Russia’s alternatives 
and prophesying that the coming battle will be a struggle unto death. 

The book is written in a clear, logical manner distinctive of the author, 
shows his knowledge of the Russian side of the problem and of Russia in 
general, and is easy to read. However, we believe that the book is unduly 
optimistic in one respect and pessimistic in another. It is unduly optimistic 
in its faith that Russia cannot be conquered. “Japan may drive Soviet armies 
to Lake Baikal or even west of this focal dividing line in Siberia; Germany 
may oust the Soviets from European Russia . . . but the fighting will not 
stop” (p. 17); “if driven off the main arteries of transportation [Soviet] 
armies can withdraw into the wilderness, bide their time, then . . .” (p. 135); 
“with her enormous man power she [Russia] will be continually training 
new millions” (p. 244). Finally he gives a remarkable picture: “If Japan 
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continues to make conquests in Asia, Russian engineers, Russian industrial 
experts, Russian generals will be at the disposal of Asia’s subjected nations 
and may be expected to wander up and down their far flung territories and 
help to build their fighting power” (p. 254). 

Let us glance at what would then be left of this unconquerable Russia. 
Its population would be about 30 million (“enormous man power’’), its pro- 
duction of steel and iron would be no more than 10 per cent of that of the 
Axis powers; it would have practically no textile industry, no fish, no sugar, 
no tea, and would be confronted with the combined power of Germany 
dominating Europe and Japan dominating Asia. Indeed, there would be 
nothing left for her generals but “‘to wander up and down.” 

In another respect, however, Mr. Hindus is too pessimistic and fatalistic. 
He sees the “clash formidable, hopeless,” “inevitable,” “nothing but con- 
flict’’ at all points between Russia and Japan. However, in both cases he does 
not consider the outside world. Hitler can not conquer Russia, not because 
Russia is unconquerable (there is no unconquerable nation in this world), 
but because Germany cannot forget about other adversaries; she cannot 
indefinitely concentrate all her forces in Russia. The war between Japan 
with Russia, so persistently predicted by tens of experts for so many years, 
may not take place if the Allies in the Pacific show more initiative and 
action. Russia has no designs on Japanese held territories, so the predicted 
clash has a one-sided character, and if Japan should become too pre-occupied 
elsewhere, the prophecy may not be realized. 

The book would be greatly improved if certain mistakes were corrected. 
On page 94 the author speaks about hills of Changkufeng, but there is only 
a hill of that name; of lake Nomonhan which does not exist. On page 95 he 
makes the Harbin Shimbun the spokesman of the General Staff of the 
Manchukuan (?) Army which it is not. On page 102 he sells the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to the Japanese in 1936 instead of 1935. He introduces in 
Russia in 1937 an embargo on trade with Japan; there was no such embargo 
(p. 130). He makes Sverdlovsk the capital of Siberia, which it has never 
been (p. 141). He gives the area of Outer Mongolia as 1,875,000 square 
miles (about 2.5 times larger than it is) (p. 121). He asserts that the blast 
furnace at Magnitogorsk born in 1932 was the first east of the Ukraine, 
which is not true (p. 144). He places Birobidzhan “‘below Kuznetsk” which 
makes no sense (p. 153), and he puts the Lena river within the borders of 
Krasnoyarsk territory (p. 164). On the map given in the book the locations 
of Komsomolsk and Osaka are completely wrong. 

By the way, the author, unfortunately, follows the bad custom of Russian 
writers and almost nowhere gives the source for his quotations, so that it is 
impossible to check or to use his quotations. 


Institute of Pacific Relations, New York A. J. GRAJDANZEV 
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Men and ideas, an informal history of Chinese political thought. By Lin Mov- 
sheng. New York: The John Day Company, 1942. xiv, 256 p. $2.50. 


“History” is really not the proper term to apply to this book, which does 
not pretend to give a complete account of its subject. Rather it consists of 
chronological descriptions of fifteen political thinkers, in one case separated 
from each other by no less than seven centuries. The work succeeds ad- 
mirably, none the less, in presenting lucidly and at times brilliantly an exposi- 
tion of varied social and political theories, some of which have been of the 
utmost import in Chinese history. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I, ““The Feudal age,” ends with 
the Ch‘in unification, and deals with Confucius, Mencius, Hsiin Tzu, Lao 
Tzu, Yang Chu, Chuang Tzu, Mo Tzu and Han Fei Tzu. Part II, “The 
Monarchical age,” extends from the Han Dynasty to the Republic, and in- 
cludes Tung Chung-shu (ca. 179-104 B.c.), Pao Ching-yen (late 3rd-early 
4th century A.p. ?), Wang An-shih (1021-86), Ch'en Liang (?-ca. 1192), 
Huang Tsung-hsi (1609-95), Wang Fu-chih (1619-92) and K‘ang Yu-wei 
(1858-1927). Some of these men have hitherto not been discussed in English. 
Each part is headed by an historical introduction, and an epilogue at the end of 
the volume, ““The promise of Chinese politics,” sketches some of the political 
ideas of Sun Yat-sen. 

Several features combine to make this book perhaps the best yet written 
on the subject for the general reader. Its style is notable for lucidity and sim- 
plicity; its exposition of ideas is always clear and logical; it draws illuminat- 
ing comparisons between the Chinese thinkers and such men as Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Hegel and other western philosophers; and above all, its content 
is for the most part balanced and accurate. The chapter on Tung Chung-shu, 
for example, is the best account in English which this reviewer has yet seen. 

On the other hand, the book is open to certain criticisms: In the first place 
it is almost wholly lacking in documentation—a point which will not bother 
the general reader, but of some importance for the specialist. The bibliog- 
raphy is confined to items in Chinese and English, thus disregarding the work 
of French, German and other scholars. Even within its circumscribed field, 
moreover, certain important works are omitted, such as the second (un- 
translated) volume of Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chinese philosophy; the same 
scholar’s translation of Chuang Tzu; the reviewer’s China's first unifier; Dubs’ 
“The victory of Han Confucianism” (Jour. Amer. or. soc., Vol. 58, pp. 
435-49); and Hummel’s article on K‘ang Yu-wei (Pac. hist. rev., Vol. 4, pp. 
343-55). 

The romanization of names is in general accurate, yet here and there slips 


1 These are the dates given in the Chung-kuo wen-hsileh-chia ta-tz'u-tien. Dr. Lin, without citing 
his authority, gives dates of 1141-94. 
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occur such as Ho Yin for Ho Yen, Ke Hung for Ko Hung, Ch‘un-ch'iu Fanglu 
for Ch'un-ch'iu Fanlu, etc. It is moreover regrettable that the practice of 
Lin Yii-t‘ang has been followed of spelling compound Chinese names or 
terms as one English word. How is the uninitiated reader, for example, to 
know that Motzu Hsiiehan is to be pronounced Mo-tzu Hsiieh-an and not 
Mot-zu Hsiie-han? Why, too, does Dr. Lin revive the latinization of Mo Tzu 
as Mocius, now, fortunately, almost universally abandoned? And finally, 
why refer to Han Fei Tzu as Hantzu (thus creating possible ambiguity with 
Han Yii), when both in Chinese and English the full name is customary? 

Finally, Dr. Lin divides Chinese history into a sequence of four repeating 
cycles (pp. 4-7), a procedure which in several places forces him into some 
rather strange statements concerning the nature of certain dynasties. For ex- 
ample, it causes him to imply (pp. 7 and 159) that the T'ang was philo- 
sophically an inferior dynasty, thus completely overlooking the fact that 
Chinese Buddhist thought then reached its climax. (The almost complete 
disregard of Buddhism throughout the book is a major blemish.) It causes 
him, too, to describe (pp. 132-3) the Ch‘ing as an age of “dictatorship and 
brutality” apparently unrelieved by any favorable attributes, whereas the 
Ming, though also “brutal,” is characterized (p. 186) as “‘an age of external 
expansion and internal stabilization’’! 


The following are criticisms of certain specific portions of the book: 
P. 27 (repeated with variations on p. 118): The Legalist school sprang 
from the “co-operation between the rulers on the one hand and wealthy 
merchants and landowners on the other,”’ says Dr. Lin. On the contrary, the 
Legalists’ opposition to private trade is well known. Ch. 2 (Confucius): 
Extensive quotations are made from the Great learning, Doctrine of the mean, 
Book of changes and Book of rites, while no direct mention is made of the 
Analects. As a consequence, the political theories there described are more 
properly those of later Confucianists than they are of Confucius himself. 
P. 40: Confucius’ authorship of the Spring and autumn annals is uncritically 
accepted. Ch. 3 (Mencius and Hsiin Tzu): Mencius’ important doctrine of 
the right of revolution receives no adequate treatment, nor is reference made 
to Hsiin Tzu’s concept of history as something static. Ch. 4 (Lao Tzu): 
Here and elsewhere it is implicitly accepted that Lao Tzu was really “an 
historian in the royal archives” of Chou (p. 61), who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. (p. 86). He and Confucius are lumped together (p. 60) as “‘the 
greatest original thinkers of China.” But what about Chuang Tzu, Mo Tzu, 
and many others? Ch. 5 (Yang Chu and Chuang Tzu): Yang’s importance is 
overemphasized and the authenticity of the Yang Chu chapter in Lieh-tzu is 
accepted without question. Chuang Tzu, on the other hand, receives less than 
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adequate treatment, and too much is made of superficial resemblances be- 
tween him and Rousseau. Ch. 7 (Han Fei Tzu): The use of government se- 
cret agents, the principle of group responsibility, and other “methods’’ of the 
Legalists are not described. P. 127: “In economic policy the Han followed 
the Taoist philosophy . . . which fostered the free development of industry 
and agriculture.” True, perhaps, for the early reigns of the Han, but cer- 
tainly not from Emperor Wu’s reign onward, when government attempts at 
monopoly and control became the rule. Ch. 11 (Wang An-shih): Wang was 
primarily a political administrator rather than a political theorist. Therefore, 
if he is to be included in a book like this, why not also include Wang Mang, 
a man in some respects even more remarkable? P. 217: Dr. Lin’s characteri- 
zation of K‘ang Yu-wei as “Unquestionably the greatest scholar of modern 
China” will surprise many to whom the names of Wang Kuo-wei, Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao, Hu Shih, Ku Chieh-kang and others will readily occur. Scholar- 
ship implies objectivity, and K‘ang was more the ardent reformer, who 
wished to make Confucius head of a national Chinese church, rather than the 
objective scholar. 

It will be seen that exception can be made to a good many individual state- 
ments in Dr. Lin’s book. Taken as a whole, however, it is balanced and ac- 
curate, as well as exceedingly readable. We hope it will receive the wide at- 
tention it deserves. 

University of Pennsylvania Derk Boppre 


Portraits of the court of China. By Avan Priest. New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1942. 7 pp. of text, 22 plates. 


Alan Priest’s Portraits of the court of China was published in connection 
with an exhibition of Chinese ancestral portraits at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The portraits themselves represented what was probably the finest 
collection ever assembled outside of China. They were displayed in the best 
tradition of the museum, except for the fact that the pitifully inaccurate labels 
must have given rise to serious misconceptions in the minds of visitors to the 
exhibition. For example, a scroll showing portraits of Ming and Ch‘ing offi- 
cials with their wives was labelled “Ming,” while a Manchu official in in- 
formal dress was described as ‘“‘a Ming scholar.” These false attributions 
could not fail to mask the definite break between the costume traditions of 
the Ming and Ch'‘ing dynasties. Surely Mr. Priest as joint author of Chinese 
textiles must have realized the fact that the Manchus, after conquering China 
in 1644, introduced their distinctive national dress, especially adapted to an 
equestrian mode of life, and thus made a complete rift in the long tradition of 
Chinese court attire. Although the above-mentioned attributions were the 
most obvious errors, scarcely less flagrant was the indiscriminate labelling of 
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portraits of lesser princes and Imperial concubines as “Emperors” and ‘“Em- 
resses.” 

. In the present booklet Mr. Priest has presented twenty-two of the portraits 
from the exhibition, embellished by Chinese titles in beautiful calligraphy. 
Unfortunately he has chosen to introduce and explain them with a pseudo- 
scholarly text, written in an overly sophisticated style which attempts to be 
urbanely popular, but succeeds only in being patronizing. The author begins 
in the first paragraph of his introduction to discuss the portraits as character 
studies, and goes on to describe the personalities of most of the individuals 
depicted, as deduced from their appearance. This approach is based on two 
major fallacies. The first is a basic misunderstanding of the purpose and 
function of Chinese ancestral portraits, and the second is a too prompt ac- 
ceptance of the authenticity of the titles on the outside of the scrolls, which 
give the supposed names and ranks of the subjects. 

In regard to the first misconception, Chinese ancestral portraits were usu- 
ally painted after the death of the subject, and were intended to be hung in 
the family temple, or altar room, at important anniversaries. As they were 
considered as objects for ritual use and not as ornaments or works of art, 
they were painted by mere artisans, who had notebooks of conventionalized 
features, from which relatives of the deceased picked those which they 
thought had a reasonably good resemblance. This was obviously not a satis- 
factory method for obtaining an accurate likeness, but actually the face might 
be said to have been a relatively unimportant part of the painting. The por- 
trait was considered as a symbol of the departed, and what mattered in the 
Chinese social scheme was not a man’s outward appearance, but his place in 
the system. This created the demand for careful depiction of the details of the 
various badges and emblems of rank to which the deceased was entitled. ‘This 
is diametrically opposed to Western theories of portraiture in which a gen- 
eral’s face is all important, and his orders and decorations are generally barely 
indicated, with little attempt at precise detail. Since the whole theory of por- 
traiture is different, one obviously cannot examine a Chinese portrait by 
western standards. The inevitable conclusion, then, is that portraits such as 
these can have little value as character studies, but are extremely important 
for the study of Chinese costume, when one can be sure that they were not 
painted so long after the death of the subject that the details are inexact for 
his period. 

As Mr. Priest said in Chinese textiles (p. 2), “while clothes have for a long 
time been of importance to the races of this world, never have they been de- 
veloped to such an all-embracing indication of the wearer’s place in the social 
order as they were at a very early date in China.” This concept of dress as a 
manifestation of rank continued down through the Ch'‘ing dynasty, even 
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though the outward trappings and the forms of the distinguishing badges were 
completely altered by the Manchus. The details for Ch‘ing court dress were 
carefully preserved in the sumptuary laws of the dynasty, recorded in the 
various editions of the Ta Ch‘ing hui-tien (and its supplement, the Ta-Ch'ing 
hui-tien shih-li). Mr. Priest mentioned this invaluable source—in unduly 
deprecating terms—in his introduction to Chinese textiles, but it is evident 
that he has not adequately consulted it in preparing the book here reviewed, 
for if he had he would have been aware of the details of costume which dis- 
tinguished an Emperor from a prince, and an Empress from an Imperial con- 
cubine, or lesser lady of the court. 

To be more specific, according to the dynastic statutes, the portrait of the 
Yung-ch‘éng, plate 3, could not represent an actual emperor, as the latter was 
required to wear a large pearl, and not a ruby, atop his ceremonial hatspike, | 
and would have had nine small dragon medallions on the pleats at the front 
of his skirt. Furthermore, in this portrait, the setting of the belt buckle—also 
a symbol of rank— indicates that the subject was merely a son of an Imperial 
prince. 

The “Emperors” in plates 2, 8, 9, and 14, all painted in the same general 
style, and possibly by the same artist at one time, certainly do not depict em- 
perors, not only because they are all wearing rubies on their hatspikes, but 
also because the Emperor never wore dark blue, or black, summer court 
robes. In fact, certain discrepancies in the ornamentation of their belt 
buckles, and the inclusion of the Buddha image on their ceremonial hats (an 
attribute of the Emperor alone, but in this case not bearing the required num- 
ber of pearls—there should be fifteen—lead us to believe that these portraits 
are almost certainly forgeries made after the fall of the dynasty when such 
precise details were already partly forgotten. Mr. Priest says on the second 
page that while it is possible that modern forgeries were made, it is unlikely 
because there was no market for them among the Chinese and Manchus. Ap- 
parently he forgets the large number of foreigners in Peiping, especially 
tourists, who would have beeen only too delighted with the portrait of an em- 
peror, making such forgeries a lucrative source of trade. 

Mr. Priest seems to have had some misgivings about the attributions of his 
“Emperors,” however, for in describing plate 20, he writes: 


The Emperor T‘ung Chih (1862-1874). Here is a very pleasant man, but he 
is not the Emperor T‘ung Chih. He may well be a duke, a prince, a member of the 
imperial clan, but he is no emperor. He wears only the four-clawed dragon. . .. 
We meet here some placid fuddy-duddy of the imperial family, and we shall one 
day find a name for him. 


It seems rather strange to call him an emperor, then retract the statement in a 
single line, and still more to grope for a title, when the nobleman is plainly 
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wearing the circular five-clawed dragon medallion of a Bei-leh or third-degree 
prince. Then, too, the expression “‘placid fuddy-duddy”’ is scarcely evoked 
by the actual portrait; but at least it sounds somewhat less decadent than Mr. 
Priest’s description of the painting of another prince (in plate 11) as “an ex- 
tremely beautiful portrait of an extremely lovely character.” 

In describing portraits 17 and 18, Mr. Priest tentatively names the official 
and his wife depicted in them, and then tells us not to trust the attribution. 
The reader might have accepted this admonition in good faith if the writer 
had stopped there, but Mr. Priest immediately makes the startling sugges- 
tion that the man “might be Tao Kuang himself,” and the woman “‘one of 
Tao Kuang’s empresses.”’ In the first place, the man’s court robe is of the 
K‘ang-hsi period (late 17th and early 18th centuries) while the reign of 
Tao-kuang was in the last century (1821-50); in the second place, his belt 
ornaments and hatspike are those of a very minor nobleman. 

Of Mr. Priest’s ““Empresses,”’ the one in plate 10 is the only lady actually 
wearing the court costume of an empress. This is distinguished by a cere- 
monial hat with an ornamental spike in three tiers, each separated by a golden 
phoenix, and having a large pearl at the top; while seven larger phoenixes are 
sewn to the fringe below it, each set with nine Manchurian pearls, twenty- 
one seed pearls, and a cat’s-eye. The Empress of China also wore a special 
combination of court beads—one string of pearls and two of coral—as here, 
and a torque, or flat collar, set with eleven Manchurian pearls (of which only 
seven are visible in the portrait). The women in plates 5 and 16, for example, 
have only two birds on their hatspikes, and no pearl but another stone at the 
top, while their torques cannot have more than seven pearls since only five are 
showing. The same applies to the ““Empress”’ in plate 15. Moreover, none of 
the three is seated on an imperial throne, such as is shown in plate 10. As for 
the “Mongol Empress of Yung-ch'éng”’ (plate 6), she is probably a lesser 
Manchu noblewoman of the early twentieth century. Her trappings are not 
even those of an imperial concubine, while the late date is indicated by the de- 
sign and cut of her robes, and by the fact that her strongly modelled features 
(an effect studiously avoided in conventional Chinese portraiture) seem to 
have been taken from a photograph. 

In discussing the gentlewoman of plate 5 (who also appears in color on the 
cover), Mr. Priest naively dares the reader doubt that she was the wife of a 
famous scholar and high councilor (of the 17th century). One can safely ac- 
cept this challenge, for a high councilor would presumably be a man of con- 
siderable station, while this woman’s costume, lacking even an official square, 
show that her husband had no rank at all. Also, the hoofed dragons (worn in 
late Ch'ing by those too lowly to rate even the four-clawed (sang) type); 
the rather plain stole, joined to form a vest; and the lucky medallions on her 
bridal crown, are all nineteenth century developments. 
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In short, the great discrepancies between the ranks indicated by the cos- 
tumes of the subjects and those which Mr. Priest tells us were cited in the 
titles on the outsides of the scrolls indicates that the latter were probably no 
more than dealer’s labels, which may or may not have been deliberately 
forged. Mr. Priest’s rather general acceptance of them seems ironic in view 
of his slurring reference to the statements of (Oriental) dealers in Chinese 
textiles, where he spoke of them as “bent on pleasing their clients and entirely 


uninterested in accuracy”’ (p. 2). 
Washington, D. C. SCHUYLER CAMMANN, Ensicn, U.S.N.R. 


The United States and the Far East: certain fundamentals of policy. By StaNLey 
K. Hornseck. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. vi, 100 p. Cloth 


edition $1.00, paper 50¢. 


This contribution to our understanding of the character and application of 
United States Far Eastern policy, by an Adviser on Political Relations of the 
Department of State whose door is always open to serious students of Far 
Eastern affairs, is about equally divided between seven brief chapters of text 
and an appendix which incorporates six documents pertinent to the text. Dr. 
Hornbeck prefaces his account of Far Eastern policy with an analysis of the 
term “foreign policy’”’ based upon the practice of the United States. “The 
United States,” he writes, “‘has but one foreign policy’ which “rests upon, 
resides in and flows from principles and precedents. . . . It is the product of 
the concepts, the thoughts, the beliefs, the aspirations, the decisions, the acts 
—through the years and the decades and the generations—of the Amercan 
people. . . . The so-called Far Eastern policy of the United States is mot a 
separate and peculiar policy. It is simply the application of the foreign policy 
of the United States in relations with countries in a particular geographical 
area.” What is the foreign policy? It is “a translation of principles and prece- 
dents into practices—action—designed to safeguard and promote the legiti- 
mate national interests of the United States as envisaged and indicated by the 
people of the United States.” 

If the evolution of foreign policy in a democracy is viewed over a consid- 
erable period of years, this description of the sources of foreign policy is quite 
acceptable. Over shorter periods it is apparent that policy originates in group 
interests, temporary emotional reactions, the ideas of a popular executive, 
etc. In the course of time such policies will stand or fall, in a democracy, 
accordingly as they are accepted or repudiated by the minds and hearts of 
the people. But is it not correct to regard policies as differing while funda- 
mental purposes remain relatively constant? Otherwise would not the foreign 
policies of all governments—at least of all democratic governments—be ca- 
pable of statement in identical terms? Different policies result, not different 
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“operations’’ only, in the process of translating principles and precedents into 
practices. 

Dr. Hornbeck’s references to the effects of the American people’s passion 
for liberty, access to great natural resources, and individual economic free- 
dom, upon our foreign policy, are sound. He traces the course of our relations 
with Far Eastern states, pointing to the influence of the Monroe Doctrine 
upon our Far Eastern policy and emphasizing the opposition of our govern- 
ment to the use of force. He shows clearly that the Open Door doctrine is as 
old as American commercial relations but appears to attach less importance 
than the reviewer would to Hay’s complementary enunciation, in 1900, that 
it was American policy “to preserve China’s territorial and administrative 
entity.” America’s consistent friendliness toward Japan, involving, on sev- 
eral occasions, concessions that were repugnant to us, are properly noted. 

The record from the Japanese invasion of China in 1931 to the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor is somewhat more fully surveyed. Dr. Hornbeck does not refer 
to unpublished materials unless it be in his statement that “the United States 
Government on several occasions offered its good offices” toward effecting 
a Sino-Japanese settlement. He cites frequently from Departmental docu- 
ments in the course of his admirably clear and concise statement of major 
developments. The desire of American negotiators during the summer and 
autumn of 1941 to credit Japan’s professions of peaceful intentions, and the 
profound effect of Japan’s betrayal of those professions, are reflected in a 
concluding sentence: ‘“The war which we now are compelled to wage is a 
war in which we, in close association with a number of other countries that 
have been attacked or are grievously menaced, are resisting a world-envisag- 
ing movement of total conquest.”’ 

University of Minnesota Harorp S. QuIGLEY 


Documents on American foreign relations, Vol. IV. July 1941-June 1942. 
Epirep By LeLtanp M. Goopricu with the collaboration of S. Shepard 
Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. 
xlviii, 899 p. $3.75. 


As well attempt to review the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Dictionary 
of American Biography or a metropolitan telephone directory as to use, in 
commenting upon Documents on American foreign relations, Vol. IV, the 
method ordinarily applied to a single volume. Only on the basis that the ma- 
terials here offered, relating to most of the countries and peoples of the globe, 
are placed within one binding, is this a single volume. Like the Bible, it is a 
library. By objective and scope it is encyclopaedic—and encyclopaedic 
works require general rather than specific criticisms. If the reviewer is in a 
querulous and gravel-scratching mood, he may declare that too many, or too 
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few, documents are included, or that the editors being Democrats (or Re- 
publicans, or Socialists or Communists) or aristocrats (or bourgeois or 
canaille), or pragmatists, or Methodists, have chosen documents illustrative 
of their predilections rather than those of a type appealing to the critic. 

This reviewer has sought industriously to discover radical defects in the 
volume and grudgingly admits that none has been found. To be sure A fghanis- 
tan is not referred to in the thirty-one page index, but that is probably owing 
to lack of attention to that country on the part of the reputedly conservative 
Department of State rather than to oversight, or aversion to Afghans, on the 
part of the editors. Moreover, three columns of references to Japan and two- 
thirds of a column of allusions to China appear to make up for the omission. 
It would be pleasant to report that at least one extremely important document 
has not been listed in the skimpy forty-four page table of contents. Probably 
it has been; but, if so, the reviewer, like the editors, has not thought of it—for 
he does not believe the ecumenically minded compilers intended to omit any- 
thing; and he inclines to believe that whatever is not here has been held back 
by the Department of State, it being fashionable nowadays to suspect that 
department of episcopalian tendencies to do the things it ought not to do, and 
not to do the things it ought to do, and being completely without health— 
or statesmanship. No one can complain that the provenance of the documents 
included has been omitted: that of every one is cited in an impeccable foot- 
note. Nor are the papers thrown into the stream of the twelve chapters (with 
numerous subdivisions thereof) left to sink or swim for themselves: care- 
fully, clearly and (as far as the reviewer is able to judge) impartially written 
introductory and transitional notes accompany the selections where in any 
degree necessary. 

Mr. Goodrich offers evidence, in the opening sentence of the Introduction, 
of having retained memories of his high school and/or college history courses. 
He calls attention to the fact that ““The year ending June 30, 1942 saw the 
United States become involved for a third time in a world war....” In- 
numerable references in the world press to ““World War II’”’ indicate that 
most publicists and officials have forgotten, or have never heard of, the Sec- 
ond Hundred Years War between England and France—which was, in 
reality, World War I. During a phase of this tedious and annoying struggle 
the American colonies won their independence and, in one of the later phases, 
participated for the first time as the sovereign United States of America. 

Calling attention to differences in the plans of this and the earlier volumes 
of the series, Mr. Goodrich remarks, ‘“The entrance of the United States 
into war has made it advisable to change the titles of the chapters on Neu- 
trality and Naticenal Defense to From Neutrality to Belligerency and National 
Defense and the War Effort. In order to make the titles of the geographic 
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chapters more clearly descriptive ... , The Far East and European Relations 
... have been replaced as chapter headings by Eastern Asia and the Pacific 
Area and Europe, Africa and Western Asia. . . . Furthermore, cross references 
have been extensively used to facilitate the use of the documents from differ- 
ent angles of approach.”’ 

One hundred pages are devoted to Chapter VI: “Eastern Asia and the Pacific 
area’ with its sixty-five documents, in whole or in part. The areas alluded to 
are Japan, puppet China, French Indo-China, China, India, the Netherlands 
East Indies, the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. And other refer- 
ences to these countries or their peoples creep in elsewhere. Bearing in mind 
the limitations implied by the title and the viewpoint of the volume, the stu- 
dent of Middle and Far Eastern affairs will nevertheless find here considera- 
ble indispensable material not elsewhere as conveniently accessible. Gratui- 
tous though it may be, there is no harm in suggesting that with the publication 
of the World Foundation’s series of Documents on American foreign relations 
many will bear with more equanimity than hitherto the pace of publication of 
the government volumes dealing with United States Foreign Relations. But 
those, if any there be, who attempt digesting as a whole the volumes in either 
series will, in the words of Vice-President Wallace—and an earlier writer— 
need power not to weaken, ability to “mount up with wings as eagles” and 
strength not merely to walk without fainting but to run without weariness. 

University of Chicago Harvey Farnsworth Macnair 


Canada and the Orient: A study in international relations. By CHartes J. Woop- 
worTH. Toronto: Macmillan, 1941. xii, 321 p. $5.00. 


A timely work of substantial scholarship, Canada and the Orient deserves 
interest for its immediate practical significance, its historical background, 
and its transitional methodological point of view. While not concerned with 
Oriental peoples other than the Chinese and Japanese, it includes much more 
than official inter-state relations; it is chiefly “historical,” sometimes mean- 
dering a little tortuously through conflicting opinions in parliamentary de- 
bates or newspaper editorials; but is ultimately focussed on practical prob- 
lems. In short, in the reviewer’s mind, the book might be said to consist of 
“Some outstanding practical problems facing the people of Canada as a result 
of the contact of Canadians with Chinese and Japanese: a selective study of 
their historical background, and some suggestions for their solution.” 

Judging by the number of pages occupied with it, the most salient problem 
is that of the Chinese and Japanese alien in Canada and the Canadian citizen 
of Chinese and Japanese ancestry. The historical record of the emergence of 
these is supplemented by an examination of their numbers, distribution, popu- 
lation composition, occupational and general economic status, mixed mar- 
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riages, and assimilation. Although the author does a workmanlike job in fol- 
lowing down the changing aspects of economic competition with Whites and 
of the almost endless protests of affected British Columbians, and sketches 
well the development of Dominion policy and local discrimination, the account 
might profit by the use of the personal history document so fruitfully em- 
ployed in similar processes of conflict and assimilation in the United States. 
And although his materials on the developing public opinion of Canada as a 
whole are so meager in comparison to his materials on British Columbia that 
some readers may wish for further indices of such opinion, his own conclu- 
sion is that, “there is at least one point upon which Canadians have reached 
a considered and almost unanimous agreement. It is that Oriental immigra- 
tion ought never to have been encouraged, and that it must cease entirely if 
truly friendly relations with the Asiatic nations are to be maintained.” (p. 
272). His recommendation is for tact and goodwill in dealing with Japan and 
China (the book was completed in 1938), and for raising the restrictions 
upon Canadian citizens of Oriental ancestry. 

No insignificant part of the above study is devoted to the repercussions of 
this immigrant situation upon trade and investments, foreign missionary 
work, and inter-state relations. Each of them, however, is treated by itself 
in at least one separate chapter. The hopes of fabulous trade with the Far 
East played part along with defense and unity of the British Empire in build- 
ing the first transcontinental railway in Canada. Now, with the sober per- 
spective of the history of that relatively small trade, “it nevertheless consti- 
tutes an important item’ in Canada’s total foreign commerce (p. 283) and 
she would do well both to remove the present form of the Chinese exclusion 
act of 1923 which has turned Chinese trade away from Canada, and to grant 
China intermediate tariff rates and most-favored-nation treatment. 

Canadian foreign missionaries “have done more over the years to bring 
Canada into closer personal touch with the Far East than have the much 
smaller groups of business men and government representatives.” (p. 252). 
In China they have contacted relatives of Chinese immigrants in Canada. 
Missions are variously intertwined with certain conditions of change and 
turmoil in China, and with inter-state politics. Nevertheless some of their 
significant results and implications lie outside of any explicit “international 
relations” framework presented by the author; and they will doubtless con- 
tinue to do so until a more comprehensive frame of reference is set up for 
these and other undiscissed repercussions of the contacts between peoples. 

Cropping out during the treatment of migration, commerce, and missions, 
of course, are pertinent items of inter-state politics. In the chapter devoted to 
“Political Relations,” we see Great Britain and Russia meeting each other in 
the Far East during the 19th century phases of imperialism, and squaring off 
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against each other. Though counting on her dominions to be at her side, 
Great Britain secures also the formal treaty cooperation of Japan. But since, 
in this trusted and advantageous position, Japan’s wealth, armaments, and 
ego seem to expand and her aggressiveness to contain a danger for the 
United States and even Canada, Canada herself comes to share the point of 
view of her huge neighbor to the south with whom she would not consider 
fighting; and hence exerts pressure to swing Britain and the more and more 
autonomous dominions away from the alliance with Nippon and into alliance 
with a more inclusive group of world states pledging themselves to settle Far 
Eastern issues as a world problem. And yet Canada wanted to strike out the 
coercive Article 10 of the League Covenant in 1920; and in December 1932, 
due in part to her complex attitude toward Japan and her thought of China as 
disorganized, she was not willing to take on responsibility which would en- 
tail sending troups to Manchuria. 

We are indebted to the Canadian Institute of International Affairs under 
whose grant this doctoral dissertation for the University of London was com- 
pleted, and under whose auspices it was issued. 


Urbana-Champaign, Illinois Maurice T. Price 


The urge to the sea: the course of Russian history. By Ropert J. Kerner. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942. xviii, 
212 p. $2.50. 


Russia as a geographic unit, as an economic unity—as an empire—had its 
beginnings in the mastery of one river system, and then another, and then 
still another, by means of portages between the rivers and forts (ostrogs) 
guarding the portages. Sometimes a monastery played the role of a fort. 
Often, most notably in the drive toward the Pacific, furs were the magnet 
drawing the Russian people on and on. To trace the process of this mastery 
of rivers and portages as the clue to Russia’s expansion and colonization was 
the difficult task of Professor Kerner and his associates (Dr. Anatole G. 
Mazour, Oleg Maslenikov, and Andrew Malozemoff). They carried out 
their assignment in a truly brilliant manner. The result is an exhaustive out- 
line of the channels over which, for more than one thousand years, the 
Russian stream of men and culture sought and found its new horizons. 

The author and his assistants do not claim that to trace the rivers and 
portages is to explain “‘all there is to Russian history.” But it does explain 
much. So they say, and we agree. The study of routes of human migration, 
particularly in the East, has been rather neglected by historians. Professor 
Kerner does much to set an example in repairing this neglect. The whys and 
whithers of modern canals, railroads, and motor roads would frequently 
find their solutions in investigations of the early waterways and portages 
such as we have in Professor Kerner’s volume. For, says the author, the 
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modern routes follow chiefly the old rivers and portages. The very reason 
for existence of an empire becomes clear. ““To break up the Russian empire,” 
the author writes, “‘as has been considered and attempted in the past, would 
be to work in opposition to basic forces which are creating a geographical, 
economic, and functional unity and which centuries of history have revealed 
as constantly operating.” 

The unique and lucid maps, the ample appendices and a very good overall 
index, and, last but not least, the running comment of bibliography in foot- 
notes, add to the value of the book immensely. There are only a few lapses. 
On page 17, the date of the seizure of Smolensk by the Lithuanians is given 
as 1935 whereas it should have been 1404. On page 65, Tsaritsyn (now 
Stalingrad) is indicated among the ostrogs protecting “the direct portage 
from the Volga to the Don . . . in the eighteenth century,” but the date of 
the foundation of Tsaritsyn (circa 1589) is not mentioned, thus perhaps 
giving the erroneous impression that the fort was not established until the 
eighteenth century. 

The author’s material on the rivers and portages east of the Urals is indeed 
rich, and appendix four will gladden the heart of a Far Eastern history student 
with its fine translation of “‘Seventeenth-century descriptions of portages and 
ostrogs, and river and land transportation in Siberia” (from A. Titov’s Sibir’ 
XVII veke, Moscow, 1890). Professor Kerner is noted for his and his stu- 
dents’ researches in the wealth of Siberian material available at their Uni- 
versity and elsewhere in this country. He and his men deserve especial 
thanks for their pioneering in the field. May I suggest to them a fitting con- 
tinuation of their present Urge to the sea volume; another study that would 
try to answer these questions, Why and how did the Russian drive break 
down once. it reached the sea? Precisely what routes did the Russian ex- 
plorers, traders, and hunters use in travels to their new possessions in Alaska 
and their colony in California, also in their commerce with Hawaii and other 
Pacific isles? Did the difficulty of these routes and the inadequacy of their 
seamanship combine with the stiffer competition of other nations—stiffer 
than they had met from primitive tribes in the “river phase” of their ex- 
pansion—to compel them finally to abandon Fort Ross in California, to sell 
Alaska, to become a land empire primarily? 

Chicago ALBERT PARRY 


A Japanese view of Outer Mongolia. By Yasuo MisHIMA AND Tomio Goto. 
Translated and summarized from the Japanese by Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. Mimeographed. 66 p. 
50¢. 


In this translation of a Japanese description of Outer Mongolia most in- 
teresting information can be found concerning the whole recent past and 
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present political, economic, and military development of that country under 
Soviet influence. It is information that is otherwise not easily available in the 
English language, and it is, at the present time of increased tension in this 
part of the Far East, of foremost importance. At the same time the book 
gives a strong indication of Japanese plans, of the closeness of their observa- 
tion, and of the important part that this region will play, according to the 
authors, in the coming struggle between Japan and Russia. 

The book starts out with a statement that Outer Mongolia will be the 
scene of the coming Japanese war with the Soviet Union, and that the authors 
believe that the truce after the Nomonhan incident was only a temporary 
one. The whole bock is written from this viewpoint and intends to show that 
Outer Mongolians have been separated by force from other Mongols, and 
that this separation hinders their development. It is stated also that they 
look “yearningly” to Japan for their “‘liberation’’; a liberation to be brought 
about by a war between Russia and Japan. Pan-Mongolism and Kodo (Im- 
perial Way) are supposed to serve these ends. 

The Japanese authors use Russian material; material that gives in many 
fields a very complete and positive picture of the accomplishments of Mon- 
golia under Russian influence. Thus the reader for a time forgets the Japa- 
nese authorship, until he finds on occasions an often vague little paragraph 
added to show the repressive nature of Russian rule and to uphold Japan as 
the possible savior. 

The book begins with a chapter on “Dangerous Mongolia,” which gives 
a general idea of Japanese purposes. Then is presented a picture of the whole 
Mongolian problem in chapters on population, pre-revolutionary history, the 
establishment of the Mongolian People’s Republic, the political situation 
thereafter, the various rebellions against Soviet rule, the resources and pro- 
duction, public finance and economy, religion, culture and education, and 
recent military affairs in Outer Mongolia. It is strange to hear the Japanese 
authors stress the fact that “Outer Mongolia is only a puppet of the Soviet 
Union.” It would be easy to point out certain advantages of Soviet experi- 
mentation in Outer Mongolia when contrasted with Japan’s colonial policy 
in “Manchoukuo.” The attitude of the Japanese authors also makes them 
confuse the extension of the Russian purges to Outer Mongolia with earlier 
local Mongolian rebellions. But with these limitations, the material brought 
together by the Japanese observers gives to the critical reader an excellent 
outline of what has gone on in Outer Mongolia, particularly in the economic 
field. The authors close with a detailed description of the military organiza- 
tion which the Russians have formed, from which many interesting facts can 
be learned. 

Mr. Grajdanzev has done an excellent job of translation with occasional 
footnotes to explain or correct Japanese statements. Perhaps it would have 
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been desirable to have the full text instead of the condensation for chapters 
two and three of the Japanese text. It is to be hoped that this translation 
will help to bring about a greater knowledge of such a vital area, and that 
it will help to encourage further work in the field. 

University of Washington Franz MIcHAEL 


America’s Siberian adventure, 1918-1920. By WiiuaM S. Graves. Reprint. 
New York: Peter Smith, 1941. 363 p. 


We are perhaps better able to see the events of the Russian revolution in 
their true perspective than were the participants. At a time when we are 
facing the sacrifices involved in opening a second front we can better appre- 
ciate what a disaster to our cause the defection of Russia seemed in 1918. 
Allied leaders would have been less than human, if they had not tried to 
avert its consequences. 

General Graves, whose book has just made so timely a reappearance, was 
named to command the American forces despatched to Siberia in 1918. He 
was furnished with instructions from the State Department and from these 
he refused to depart, a course that involved him in acrimonious controversy 
with associates. 

General Graves’ difficulties were in part due to the fact that these instruc- 
tions were often in conflict with the policy of the State Department. Inter- 
vention was reluctantly accepted by President Wilson as only less disagree- 
able than giving the Japanese carte blanche in Siberia. American policy 
continued to veer in response to the winds of international politics. Graves 
had no understanding of the interplay of these forces; he had little insight 
into the situation he found in Siberia and when he was overridden by his’ 
superiors he implies that the State Department or even. Wilson were guilty 
of unconstitutional acts. 

Intervention may have been doomed from the first. Divided counsel among 
the Allies certainly wrecked its chances of success. But to lay the unhappy 
excesses so exclusively at the door of intervening powers does violence to 
the evidence. We prefer the verdict of Newton Baker, who, in the foreword 
describes intervention as an “attempt to establish a stabilizing and helpful 
influence in remote wastes inhabited by a confused and pitiful but friendly 
people.” 

University of Oklahoma Stuart R. TompxKins 


Guam and its peoples. By Laura Tuompson. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1941 [1942]. xii, 308 p. $2.50. 


This book is timely, not so much as a comprehensive study of Guam 
(though it will pretty surely remain for years the standard work on the 
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subject), but rather as an example of the kind of study that should be made 
of any community, particularly a little known community like this, when 
responsibility for it passes into new hands. Many such studies will be needed 
before long. 

The account is pre-war, but so immediately pre-war that the unbound 
pages, which were printed in Shanghai, were on their way to this country by 
sea when war broke out in the Pacific. The research on which it is based was 
sponsored jointly by the Institute of Pacific Relations, University of Hawaii, 
Social Science Research Council, and United States Navy. Naval adminis- 
trators of Guam were looking particularly for guidance in adapting their 
program of education to the needs of the people. Dr. Thompson, an anthro- 
pologist with previous experience in Fiji, spent six months on the island, four 
of them in Agana, the principal town, the other two in a rural village. 

The monograph first sets the stage by a review of natural resources and a 
discussion of the mixture of peoples that makes up the population—a native 
stock rather like Polynesians, crossed with Spanish, Filipino and some other 
immigrant strains. Nearly half the book is devoted to an outline of the prin- 
cipal institutions—kinship and local groups, government, economics, religion, 
healing, education—always with an eye to changes under Spanish and Ameri- 
can influence. This is followed by a generalized life history, bringing out the 
mould of custom in which Chamorro personality is formed from birth to ma- 
turity. Finally, problems of education are discussed, with cautious recom- 
mendations. 

Such a comprehensive attempt, unless it has years of research behind it, is 
bound to have thin spots. Some crop up in the treatment of the native culture 
at such points as kinship and religion. A footnote mentions a separate manu- 
script in preparation on the old culture. If the author can reconstruct it, so 
much the better. Meanwhile doubt remains as to how much of the ancient 
culture can be discerned through the overlay of European and American in- 
fluence, which for 250 years or more has been strong. Another thin spot is in 
the account of personality development. An authoritarian regime of family 
and church is outlined, with resulting individual techniques of submission and 
evasion, and a tendency to relieve pressure by outbursts of jealousy and 
temper. But it would have been an improvement to fill in the outline with 
more specific material, such as case studies or a substantial body of illustra- 
tive incidents. 

Nevertheless, difficulties that confront the Chamorros and their teachers 
are convincingly presented. One is the conflict between the restrictive disci- 
pline in which they are brought up and the individualistic ideals of democ- 
racy. Another is an inconsistency, in appearance at least, between the de- 
mocracy which Americans in Guam preached and the naval discipline they 
lived by. Without attempting to solve such problems offhand, the author 
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brings them into focus and suggests the general direction in which a solution 
is likely to be found. 
University of Connecticut E. G. Burrows 


Venetian adventurer: being an account of the life and times and of the book of 
Messer Marco Polo. By Henry H. Harr. Stanford University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1942. xiv, 284 p. $3.50. 


After Rustichello had finished Marco Polo’s dictation of the Description of 
the world in 1298, the book became immediately so popular that “all Italy 
in a few months was full of it’? as Ramusio claims. It was copied and re- 
copied, translated and re-translated, printed and re-printed throughout many 
lands and in many languages. Yet readers were for the most part interested 
not in its truth but in its “‘wonders’’; scarcely a serious-minded scholar used 
it as a reference for historical or geographical knowledge. Marco Polo was 
entirely ignored by his countrymen, and after his death almost forgotten. 
Some authors even referred to him as a physician, while others spoke of him 
as a priest. 

His fellow Venetian, Ramusio, was the first scholar to write his biography 
and edit his travels, collecting all the traditions related to him. Though 
Ramusio’s contribution was certainly valuable, there were puzzles in Marco 
Polo’s book that were not at all solved: anachronisms, interpolations, contra- 
dictions, slips and omissions were everywhere. Then, after a long lapse of 
time, in the course of the nineteenth century and later, there came pains- 
taking scholars, such as Marsden, Pauthier, Murray, Yule and Cordier, 
Benedetto, Orlandini, and Moule and Pelliot who devoted themselves un- 
tiringly to painful research, so that the Great Traveller and his book grad- 
ually have come into much clearer light. 

Up to date, one hundred and nineteen manuscripts of Marco Polo’s book 
have been discovered, and even this large figure omits texts that are still 
doubtful; yet “no two are exactly alike,” as Moule complains. For instance, 
we are told that the two Polo brothers returned to Acre in 1260, 1269, 1270, 
and 1272; while in one important version the date is simply omitted. Was 
Marco Polo born in 1251, 1252, or 1253? Did his father and uncle leave 
Constantinople in 1255, as Pauthier surmised; or in 1260, the date given by 
both Yule or Benedetto; or in 1250 which is Moule’s date? Moule agrees 
with Yule that the Venetian party reached Shangtu in 1275 and returned to 
Venice in 1295, but the former date does not appear anywhere in the manu- 
scripts. We know that the city of Hsiang-yang, for instance, was taken at 
the beginning of 1273 by the Mongols, i.e., two years before the Polos are 
said to have arrived at the Mongol Court. If Marco Polo has not departed 
from the truth, the date of 1275 is untenable, since he tells us distinctly that 
he participated in the attack on the city. It must not be forgotten, however, 
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that all numerals in early manuscripts were in Roman rather than Arabic 
characters. That this was a fruitful source of error can be seen by a glance 
at various photographic reproductions. Marco Polo’s political career in 
China is also not at all clear. Although he says that he administered Yang- 
chow, no convincing evidence of this has been found in Chinese literature. 

Dr. Hart’s work is an attempt to present the whole picture of the Great 
Traveller from his birth to death in modern biographical form, and to provide 
a preliminary approach to a modern study of the epoch-making travelogue. 
As such it does not pretend to be, and is not, a work of formal research. His 
achievement is the result of contributions made by former scholars, expanded 
by his personal studies in Venice and elsewhere in Europe and Asia. In pre- 
paring this book he went to various European libraries, reading and checking 
documents in their original languages. In addition to the original manuscripts 
consulted by Dr. Hart, no less than 323 works have been listed in his bibliog- 
raphy, which is thus useful for general students of this period. This work, 
though unlike the “weighty scholarly tomes” of Yule or Moule, is not a 
book for those who are satisfied with superficialities. It furnishes for the 
serious-minded student an excellent resumé of the latest studies of the history 
of the text, and also brings to the general reader a stimulating and vivid story 
of the Great Traveller. 


There are some minor inaccuracies which by no means affect the general 
value of Dr. Hart’s book. Chinghis started to return to Karakorum from the 


Indus River in 1222 through Central Asia and Chinese Turkistan, not by 
way of Tibet (p. 28). Chinghis was born on the Onon River, not on the 
Kerulen River (p. 28), which was the dwelling place of a hostile tribe, the 
Tatars. The construction of the Great Wall had been begun in the early 
fourth century B. C.; it was only repaired in the third century (p. 40). 
‘“Kuang-shun”’ was the first reign-title (951-953) of the Later Chou dynasty, 
not the personal name of the first Sung emperor (p. 42). The latter’s name 
was Chao K‘uang-ying. ‘‘Flying-money”’ was first issued in the beginning of 
the ninth century under the T‘ang emperor, Hsiian-tsung (cf. T'ang shu 
541, p. 8a; Sung shih 1, p. 1a ff.; Carter, Invention of printing in China and 
its spread westward, p. 70), not as early as 650 (p. 120). It is misleading to 
say that a Mongol-Persian khan took his mother to wife (p. 141). Yule says 
in this case that according to 2 strange Mongol custom the woman con- 
cerned, a certain Bulughan, was the wife of both Abaka and his son, Arghun 
(Yule I, p. 33). Marco Polo makes the interpretation take a different turn, 
for he tells us, speaking of the Mongols: ““They may marry their cousins, 
and if a father dies, his son may take any of the wives, his own mother always 
excepted (italics mine); that is to say, the eldest son may do this, but no 
other” (Yule I, p. 253). The Mongols, so far as we know, definitely did not, 
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and do not, have the custom of taking their mothers for wives. As for marry- 
ing the wives and concubines of a former khan, this was no new custom 
peculiar to the Mongols: The Huns, Turks and Uighurs did the same (cf. 
Cordier, Notes and addenda to Sir Henry Yule’s edition, p. 58). 

Dr. Hart’s eagerness to make Marco Polo a “definite, sharply-etched 
personality”’ sometimes leads him astray; and involves him in minor incon- 
sistencies. In one sentence he remarks that no extant records confirm Marco 
Polo’s marriage in China. Yet later, he dwells for nearly a full page upon the 
explorer’s wife and children in China (pp. 211-212). Dr. Hart’s description 
of a girl “with her clouds of shining black hair, her soft eyes, her dainty 
hands, and her exquisite body that swayed like the willow in the wind” is 
a very familiar figure in Chinese poetry; it is apparently because of this that 
he somewhat gratuitously surmises Marco Polo’s wife to have been a Chinese 
girl. What a surprise it then is that a man with such “keen mentality and 
powers of observation” and who was also a ready linguist, may have had a 
Chinese wife and children and still have been unable to speak Chinese! (Cf. 
Yule I, p. 29 n.) 

Columbia University Fenc CHIA-SHENG 


The origin of Manchu rule in China. By Franz Micnaev. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. x, 127 p. $2.00. 


Among the most perplexing episodes in Chinese history have been the 


recurring conquests of the empire by neighboring peoples who were com- 
paratively few in number and unquestionably inferior to the Chinese in cul- 
ture. Time and again warlike barbarians have succeeded in establishing and 
maintaining control over all or a large part of China even though they were 
overwhelmingly outnumbered by the people they conquered. How has this 
been possible? Dr. Franz Michael, in the monograph under review, has 
undertaken to answer this question with respect to the most recent conquest, 
that by the Manchus, which occurred during the 17th century. His interesting 
study, which gives consideration to economic and social as well as political 
factors, not only contributes to an understanding of the origins of Ch‘ing 
rule but also throws light upon the earlier alien conquests of China. 

After a brief historical sketch of Manchuria and a discussion of the Ming 
administrative control of that area, the author traces the development of 
Manchu power from the tribal stage, through a period which was predomi- 
nantly feudal, to the point where a bureaucratic system of government had 
been established. Like most of their successful predecessors, the Manchus 
created a mixed culture on the margin of Chinese society and gradually 
absorbed Chinese ideas and practises as they strengthened themselves against 
the day when they would be able to extend their power over the entire 
country. Their expansion outside the Chinese pale-in Manchuria was accom- 
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plished and control maintained by means of a feudal order. However, there 
soon grew up alongside this a system of local military and civil administra- 
tion, called the banner system, which Dr. Michael believes to have been 
based upon the wei, a military guard organization which had been set up in 
Manchuria by the Ming dynasty. When the Chinese pale was finally in- 
vaded a strongly counter-feudal process began, as local Chinese officials ac- 
cepted office under the Manchus and the agricultural economy of the region 
became the chief source of state revenue. Finally a new central governmental 
structure was erected which was modeled very largely on that of Ming 
China. 

As Dr. Michael points out, the expansion of Manchu power not only 
coincided with but was even facilitated by the disintegration of Ming rule. 
Ming misgovernment and corruption enabled the Manchus to occupy the 
Chinese pale almost without resistance, adding to their own strength the 
support of many experienced Chinese bureaucrats whose roots were in Man- 
churia and who gave valuable assistance when the Manchus were faced with 
the necessity of political reorganization. Later, when the Ming regime in 
China had been destroyed by the rebel Li Tzu-ch‘eng and the empire was 
in a state of chaos, the Manchus proved to be “Chinese” enough to win the 
support of a sufficient number of Chinese bureaucrats and soldiers to enable 
them to occupy Peking and establish themselves as the imperial successors 
of the deposed Ming house. 

Dr. Michael’s conclusions are very interesting, but it is difficult to be sure 
just how far they can be trusted. It is a pity that the study is based almost 
entirely upon the Huang-ch‘ing k‘ai-kuo fang-liieh when so much source ma- 
terial dating from the period under consideration has been published and is 
readily available. While the K‘ai-kuo fang-lieh is an exceedingly useful 
secondary source of information, it was compiled under official auspices 
during the second half of the 18th century, long after the events detailed took 
place and at a time when the Emperor was trying to eradicate all writings 
which might in any way be critical of the Manchus and their forbears. It 
therefore cannot be depended upon except insofar as its data are supported 
by the more reliable contemporary records. Failure to make use of the 
latter and of some of the more important monographic studies of the 17th 
century which have been published in recent years by Chinese and Japanese 
scholars detracts considerably from the value of Dr. Michael’s work. 

Cornell University Knicut BiccGersTaFF 


Missionary and mandarin: the Jesuits at the court of China. By ARNotp H. Row- 
BOTHAM. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942. 
xi, 374 pp. $3.00. 


One of the most interesting stories in the history of culture contacts is that 
of the Jesuits in China, and especially of those in Peking. The Jesuits were 
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primarily Christian missionaries. They were in China for the purpose of 
winning converts to the Roman Catholic faith. That in itself involved cul- 
tural alterations in the empire. They sought to obtain a hearing for their 
religious message by gaining the attention of the scholar-official class through 
demonstrating a superiority in mathematics and astronomy and by introduc- 
ing mechanical devices and examples of European art. They were, therefore, 
importing some phases of Occidental culture to China. To make their faith 
appear less alien and so more acceptable, they devised certain accommoda- 
tions to Chinese terminology and customs, notably in the use of the familiar 
term Tien for God and in permitting Christians to participate in the cere- 
monies associated with ancestors and Confucius. Partly in an effort to pre- 
sent these adjustments in as favorable light as possible to a doubting Europe, 
the Jesuits wrote extensively of China, its history and culture, and gave to 
Europeans the most extensive view of China which they had thus far had. The 
sympathetic Jesuit accounts of China were the chief source of the eighteenth 
century European admiration for China and of the amazing popularity which 
Chinese thought and art enjoyed in the age of the Enlightenment. 

This story has often been told, sometimes in fragments, sometimes in con- 
nection with other angles of Chinese and European history. Professor Row- 
botham has here put it together in a more well-rounded fashion than we have 
heretofore had. He has not attempted original conclusions. It would be diffi- 
cult to draw any new ones of consequence. He has been diligent in going 
through the pertinent printed sources and secondary material in European 
languages, in itself no small undertaking. On the basis of this extensive read- 
ing he has compiled a readable and reliable narrative. 

The volume begins with a brief summary of the history of Christianity in 
China before the advent of the Jesuits. There follows the main body of the 
work, with its account of the history of the mission in Peking, its founding 
by Ricci, its earlier vicissitudes, its halcyon days, and the years of difficulty 
and decline. Three chapters follow on the Jesuit interpretation of the Occi- 
dent to China and of China to the Occident. There is a summary chapter. The 
assembled footnotes, a lengthy bibliography, and an adequate index complete 
the whole. 

In so competent and full a study, weaknesses and mistakes are relatively 
few. In the account of the rites controversy the place of the Portuguese 
claims under the padroddo seems not to have been appreciated. The padroddo 
was particularly important in the embassy of De Tournon. Rome had appar- 
ently deliberately determined not to recognize it. De Tournon, accordingly, 
did not go out by way of Lisbon or have the endorsement of the Portuguese 
authorities. When, expelled from China by imperial order, he was delivered 
over to the officers in Macao, the Portuguese took especial pleasure in plac- 
ing him in confinement. Rome, far away, was helpless. When the next papal 
legate, Mezzabarba, was appointed to China, Rome so far yielded to the 
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Portuguese as to obtain their consent and have him sail by way of Lisbon. 
The Portuguese complication in no way altered the outcome of the rites 
controversy, but it explains some of the details of the story. In the reigns of 
Yung-cheng and Ch'ien-lung the persecution of Christians was part of a gen- 
eral pattern of suppression of all movements deemed seditious. That policy 
has been described in Professor L. C. Goodrich’s admirable Literary inquisi- 
tion of Ch'ien-lung, one of the very few pertinent works in a European lan- 
guage which seems to have succeeded in escaping the careful eye of Professor 
Rowbotham. The procedures against Christians become more understandable 
when it is seen that they arose in part from a general policy which strove to 
enforce Confucian orthodoxy and to check at their inception any movements 
which might imperil the dynasty. The exodus of missionaries brought about 
by K‘ang-hsi’s device of a piao for insuring conformity to his interpretation of 
the rites was rather more important than the reference on pages 163 and 164 
would lead one to suspect. The excellent bibliography would have been 
more nearly complete if there had been added to it J. de la Serviere, Les 
anciennes missions de la Compagnie de Jésus en Chine (1552-1814). 

These suggestions, as will be seen, have to do merely with details. As a 
whole the book is thoroughly competent, well-proportioned, and remarkably 
free from errors and omissions. 

Yale University K. S. Latourette 


The fellowship of goodness (T’ung shan she). A study in contemporary Chinese 


religion. By Joun C. DeKorne, Grand Rapids, Michigan: John C. De- 
Korne, 1941. viii, 109 p. $2.00. 


This substantial and well-documented volume deals with a subject about 
which most Chinese have heard. The philanthropic activities of the Fellow- 
ship of Goodness, especially in helping the poor and destitute, were well- 
known about a generation ago in China. The other activities of the organiza- 
tion, less well-known, were discussed with an air of secrecy. The branch 
office of the T’ung Shan She in Hangchow occupied a very impressive man- 
sion in an isolated and secluded part of the city. 

This book is the most careful and comprehensive study of this particular 
religious society which has been made. It was not easy to collect materials 
for a study of this nature; it is possible there is still a great deal left unre- 
vealed, but the author has covered enough material to make his case. His 
argument is well-organized and clearly and succinctly presented. Much of his 
argument is based upon three general conclusions: 


a. In China “efficiency in government is s‘ tured not through force as ex- 
erted by police in courts, not even through civil pressure by popular 
assemblies, but by moral suasion.”’ 

b. Chinese people have never concerned themselves greatly about basing 
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their practices upon a coherent system of thought; they are by and 
large interested in what is immediately practical. 

c. The Chinese look upon life as a whole. They consider religion as belong- 
ing to the reflective aspect of life, politics as its active manifestation. 


These time-honored fundamental attitudes are pronounced, of course, even 
in modern China. They have lost very little of their dominating influence and 
perhaps will not for many years to come. 

An understanding of these factors assists in an explanation of the vicissi- 
tudes of the secret religious societies in China and their manifold activities. 
When people are struggling for a livelihood, for mere existence, any move- 
ment that promises a better world, in a present physical or future spiritual 
sense, or both, would appeal to them strongly. This is why secret religious 
societies have been especially prosperous and active in times of chaos and 
internal convulsion. This is an aspect of the story to which the author could 
have profitably paid more attention. 

The T’ung Shan She, according to the evidence, was predominantly a re- 
ligious organization. It had no openly stated and manifest political ambitions. 
In its short span of life it never evolved, apparently, in such a way as to re- 
veal its political aims, if it had any. The author argues that the organization 
had no political program to offer to the people. There is an assumption, how- 
ever, that the society was closely connected with certain prominent Chinese 
political figures such as Tuan Ch’i-jui, although there is not a great deal of 
factual evidence. The fact that the Kuomintang was implacably hostile to the 
Society would seem to suggest that the Society was suspected of harboring 
political ambitions. At all events, it is obvious that the propagation of a con- 
servative ideology and insistence upon outmoded practices by a powerful or- 
ganization with dubious purposes and yet having numerous followers in all 
provinces throughout the country, would create influences detrimental to the 
realization of the program of a revolutionary political party. There is also 
certainly no reason left, in point of fact, for the reconciliation of the two 
groups. 

The author has raised a problem which should be followed up—the prob- 
lem of the political significance of Chinese so-called religious societies. 

University of Washington GeorcE E. Taytor 


Elementary Japanese for university students. By SERGE ELisstEFF AND EDWIN 
O. ReiscHaver. 2nd enlarged ed. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1942. 2 vols. x, 181, 166 p. $4.00. 


The two volumes entitled Elementary Japanese for university students are al- 
ready well known to teachers and students of the Japanese language. To the 
Japanese texts comprising one of the volumes, the compilers have now added 
fifty-two pages of matter meant to be supplementary to the first sixteen 
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lessons. Lo the volume of “vocabularies, grammar, and notes,” they have 
added 10 pages of English sentences to be translated into Japanese; 18 pages 
of ‘Conversation pattern sentences,” with accompanying translations; writ- 
ing charts for the kana; and 14 pages of a chart showing the order of strokes 
followed in writing the characters of the first 17 lessons. Since a third edition 
of greatly different format is already promised in the Introduction, the reader 
may assume that the compilers themselves acknowledge certain shortcomings 
in their volumes. A good deal, in fact, is made of the compilers’ aim, to revise 
their volumes “‘from beginning to end with a view to making it meet the spe- 
cific teaching needs of the present (world) situation. This will require a com- 
plete revision of the vocabulary, a new selection and order of presentation of 
the characters and a considerable shift in relative emphasis on oral and writ- 
ten work.” 

This review is written in support of a distinct shift of emphasis toward 
the spoken language and in the hope that, when the third edition appears, 
it will embrace a point of view towards language and language teaching 
that is almost diametrically opposed to that illustrated in the present second 
edition. To state that point of view: The best approach to any living lan- 
guage is through the spoken form. It is chiefly through an alert, comprehend- 
ing, and effective use of the spoken language that anyone may really claim to 
“know” a language. The undue emphasis of written materials brings in its 
wake a tendency to look upon such materials as things that are only to be 
decoded, and as things that have little or no reference to speech. In the case of 
Japanese, the characters and words are painfully looked up in vocabularies 
and in dictionaries, and meanings found for them; there is nothing free and 
easy, nothing vital and exuberant, either in the teaching or learning process. 

This reviewer feels that it is a mistake to swamp students with characters 
at the very beginning of their study of Japanese. The compilers of Elementary 
Japanese state that their volumes were first written for persons already versed 
in the Chinese language. The characters, it was felt, could therefore be 
thrown at the students in greater number than otherwise. But if the Japanese 
language is to be taught even to Sino-philologists, it is still necessary to as- 
sociate sounds with characters and meanings. Any other treatment amounts 
to the kind of methodology which has helped to make the learning of some of 
the ancient languages so deadly. 

The compilers describe their Japanese texts as being in a “‘pure colloquial 
style. .. . All but the commonest classical grammatical forms and literary 
expressions have been avoided.” But if the compilers therefore imply that 
their volumes are a reasonably useful guide to the spoken language, then their 
work needs revision, for the overuse of Chinese characters and kana is an 
encumbrance to the teaching of spoken forms. The eighteen pages of ““Con- 
versation pattern sentences” added to the second edition are the type of ma- 
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terial which should have been the core of the compilers’ work. But, by admis- 
sion, they “do not cover all that would be necessary for even a simple 
speaking knowledge of Japanese,” although they “do take the student through 
many of the most essential patterns of speech.” At Harvard the pattern sen- 
tences are introduced after the students have covered the first sixteen lessons 
of Japanese text, but it is further stated that “‘since there is no close and spe- 
cific correlation between these Conversation Pattern Sentences and the other 
work in the course, they can actually be introduced at any time in the course 
at the discretion of the instructor.”’ The sentences are introduced at the end 
of sixteen lessons of Japanese text probably because it is then possible to use 
them with a minimum of grammatical explanation. The compilers’ first con- 
cern, clearly, is for their texts in characters. 

Since the importance of conversation is minimized, the treatment of pro- 
nunciation is perfunctory. Without the aid of a teacher or of reference books, 
no one using Elementary Japanese would discover what the qualities of the 
vowels are, or how f and r should be pronounced. The compilers’ use of the 
accent dictionary compiled by Jimbé and Tsunefuka is commendable, but at 
best half-hearted, since the variations which occur between the two mora 
of a “‘long’”’ vowel are disregarded. For the most part proper names are not 
accented, thus giving rise to the impression that they do not carry pitch. 

The question naturally arises: are the Harvard texts, then, a reasonably 
well-executed guide to the written language of modern Japan? This review- 
er’s answer is conditioned by his belief that a basic grounding in the collo- 
quial, which Elementary Japanese fails to give, is of prime value in a quick 
approach to the written language. Is it not true that, if the forms of the spoken 
language are learned, the reader knows approximately 90 to 99% of the in- 
flected grammatical forms which today appear in Japanese newspapers, 
magazines, novels, lectures in printed form, scholarly volumes, and reference 
works? By using Japanese texts from the very beginning, is not the student 
delayed, first in learning the full complement of spoken forms, and second in 
beginning to read grown-up materials? 

The compilers tell us that they have tried to avoid “‘the childish vocabulary 
and psychology of the Japanese and Korean primers,”’ and almost in the same 
breath admit that the “‘starting points for over half of the lessons were the 
stories of the Japanese language primers for Korean and Japanese children.” 
This reviewer has not attempted a textual comparison between the originals 
and the compilers’ redactions; for the most part, the lessons are still elemen- 
tary as far as the psychology is concerned. They do contain a certain amount 
of information as far as things Japanese are concerned. The compilers have 
astutely gathered a good collection of historical anecdotes. Moreover, ele- 
mentary materials cannot be avoided in the beginners’ first approach to any 
language. But this reviewer also feels that if the spoken language were em- 
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phasized, then it would not be necessary to ask students to read quite so many 
pages of elementary material as are found in Elementary Japanese before they 
are directed to the reading of serious adult matter. 

One way of judging whether a textbook adequately serves as a guide to 
modern written Japanese consists in examining the forms that it illustrates. 
Does it, for instance, adequately deal with the older literary forms surviving 
in the modern written language? The compilers of Elementary Japanese assert 
that “‘all but the commonest classical grammatical forms and literary expres- 
sions have been avoided.” Certain notes describe -beki (p. 51), -shimeru (p. 
94), and -sen (p. 98). These forms clearly have older literary antecedents and 
are relatively rare in speech. But any survey of modern literary materials will 
show a host of forms surviving from the older literary paradigms. Elementary 
Japanese is therefore an introduction to the most elementary forms of modern 
written Japanese. A more adequate treatment of the older forms surviving in 
that language must be attempted before it can qualify as a real guide to the 
modern Japanese written language. 

If the third edition is still to emphasize the texts in characters, the re- 
viewer hopes that it will avoid such curiosities as the following: the writing 
of ie for ite at page 2, line 14 et seg.; the overwriting of Chinese characters 

\wis the representation of such Japanese words as irassharu and gozaimasu; 
the odd placing of periods and commas, marking the end of sentences and 
clauses, at the top of several columns; the unidiomatic use of/ga)after the 
number combination nidai in the phrase yama no ue ni m6G iemashita, 
at page 27, line 2; and such a mixture of honorific and intimate forms as the 
following at page 153: Gotsugdé ga yokereba yoji goro futari de tenisu ni yukd 
ka. In general it seems best not to concoct or to doctor sentences, but to quote 
them; as long as the texts are copied, there is usually nothing wrong with 
them. 

In the treatment of grammar, the reviewer would wish a more complete 
reference to the work of recent native scholars. Much has passed under the 
bridge in the last dozen years; men like Hashimoto, Matsushita, Tokieda, 
Sakuma, and Arisaka must now be said to replace Otsuki and Yamada. Even 
the exigencies of the times cannot entirely excuse the non-use of recent 
scholarship in such categories as the keishiki-meishi or nominalizers, the 
hojo-déshi or post-verbs, the hojo-keiyéshi or post-adjectives, and above all the 
keiyddoshi or adjectival verbs. Much of the best that has been written on these 
categories, and on such forms as the perfective and the passive, could have 
been gotten before December, 1941. 

University of Michigan JosepH K. YaMacIwa 
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Headhunting in the Solomon Islands around the Coral Sea by Carottne Mytincer 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. ix, 416p. $3.00) is the vivid and di- 
verting record of the adventures of two young American women who spent almost 
two years on an expedition painting portraits of the headhunting Melanesians of 
New Britain and the Solomon Islands. All of the types in the pre-war population of 
the islands are characterized in the book, and a number of the author’s drawings 
and paintings are used as illustrations. The narrative is good reading in itself, and 
the fact that the remote and little-known region it describes has turned out to be one 
of the chief battlefields of World War II gives it additional interest. 


A diplomatic history of the United States by SamuEL Face Bemis (Revised edition. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942. viii, 934p. $4.00) brings Professor 
Bemis’ work, first published in 1936, up to date, with additional material to cover 
the period through January 1, 1942. Eight chapters of the book deal primarily with 
American diplomacy in China, Japan and the Pacific. In discussing American policy 
in Eastern Asia in the period before 1914, the author takes a strongly anti-expansion- 
ist position. He refers to the acquisition of the Philippines as ‘a great national 
abberation” (p. 475) and regards the enunciation of the Open Door Policy as a 
major blunder, since it committed the United States to “a policy of obligingly helping 
to open a door used far more by Great Britain, Japan, Russia, France and Germany 
than by itself, to defending at least by diplomatic means the independence and in- 
tegrity of a distant, vast and uncertain country where its interests were less than 
those of any other great power and not in any sense vital.” (p. 501) The immediate 
background of American entry into the second World War is discussed in a rather 
different tone. The author assumes that Japanese expansion before 1941 did infringe 
American interests by violating the “Open Door” and the integrity of China and 
argues that “Japanese-American relations by now are raising greater questions 
than the Open Door or the treaty rights of American citizens in China. They were 
testing right and wrong, according to the respective lights of the two governments, 
in what was rapidly coming to be interpreted as a challenge of power to the principles 
of liberty everywhere.” (p. 830-31) 


China’s gifts to the West by Derk Boppe (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1942. vi, 40p. 35¢) is the first of a series of pamphlets which the Com- 
mittee on Asiatic Studies in American Education plans to issue as a contribution to 
better American understanding of Asia. In it, Professor Bodde presents very ef- 
fectively the history of the principal Chinese contributions to Western civiliza- 
tion—silk, tea, porcelain, paper, printing, gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, 
plants, minerals, medicines, lacquers, amusements, and miscellaneous contributions. 
In a period when we are perhaps overly aware of the influence of Western civiliza- 
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tion in Asia, this compact reminder of the Chinese elements in Western culture is 
particularly valuable. 


Uncle Sam’s Pacific Islets by Daviw N. Lerr (Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. x, 71p. $1.00) gives useful information about the holdings of 
the United States in Oceania before Pearl Harbor. In an introductory chapter, the 
author discusses the interests which from time to time have led to American activity 
in that region: they run from whaling through guano and the trans-oceanic cable to 
modern commercial aviation. He then takes up the history of American interest in 
each island or group of islands separately. The islands dealt with are: Midway and 
Kure (Ocean); Palmyra; Swain’s; Baker; Howland and Jarvis; Canton and Ender- 


bury. 


Global war: an atlas of world strategy, by Epcark ANsEL Mowrer and MartHa 
RyacuMan (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1942 128p. $1.00) will 
give good service to the group to whom it is dedicated,—‘“‘the uncounted other 
amateur strategists of the United States.” It includes seventy maps and charts by 
Martha Rjachman with crisp commentary by Edgar Mowrer. The material is 
grouped under four main headings,—“Some characteristics of the Great Powers in 
1939,” “World communications,” “Natural routes of invasion,” and ‘The revolu- 


tion in warfare.” 


The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Webster 
Publishing Company have cooperated to produce four pamphlets, meant to acquaint 
high school students with areas which are immensely important to Americans in 


times of global war, but to which American schools have heretofore not given too 
much attention. The pamphlets are: Changing China, by George E. Taylor, 94 p.; 
Modern Japan, by William Henry Chamberlin, 93 p.; Peoples of the China Seas, by 
Elizabeth Allerton Clark, 94 p.; and Land of the Soviets, by Marguerite Ann Stewart, 
94 p. (St. Louis: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations and Webster 
Publishing Company, 1942, 40¢ each.) Maxwell S. Stewart is editor of the series. 
Each booklet gives the essential information about the history, social and economic 
structure, current problems and réle in world affairs of the region with which it 
deals. All four are well done. They are clearly written, accurate and interesting in 
style. There are well-chosen illustrations (the reviewer would except from this 
endorsement the pictures on pages 62 and 74 of Land of the Soviets), problems for 
study and discussion at the end of each chapter and very attractive covers by La 
Verne Riess. They should be warmly welcomed in American secondary schools. 
MeriBetH E, CAMERON 


Milwaukee-Downer College 


NOTE ON JAPANESE DICTIONARIES 


The coming of war has necessitated the reproduction of a whole series of Japanese 
dictionaries. Since, for beginning students of the language, the lineup of dictionaries 
is now virtually complete, THe Far EasteRN QuarTERLY lists the chief volumes now 
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available, with publishers and prices. Joseph K. Yamagiwa of the University of 
Michigan has kindly prepared the list. 


Kenkytisha’s new Japanese-English dictionary. By Y. TaKeNnosu. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1942, $6.00. 

Beginners’ dictionary of Chinese-Japanese characters. By A. Rose-Innes. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1942. $2.00. 

Kenkyttsha’s new English-Japanese dictionary. By Y. Okakura. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1942. $8.00. 

Fuzambé’s comprehensive English-Japanese dictionary. By S. Ichikawa, etc. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. $5.00. 

Satow and Ishibashi’s English-Japanese dictionary of the spoken language. By E. M. 
Hobart-Hampden and H. G. Parlett. South Pasadena: P. D. Perkins, 1942. 
$8.00. 

Japanese-English conversation dictionary. By A. Rose-Innes. Ann Arbor: George 
Wahr’s, 1942. $1.00. i : 

Daijiten. By M. Ueda, etc. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. $6.00. 

Japanese dictionary of physics and chemistry (Rikagaku Jiten). By J. Ishihara, etc. 
Ann Arbor: George Wahr’s, 1942. $5.00. 

A Dictionary of military terms. By H. T. Creswell, etc. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. $7.00. 

Japanese surnames. By 1. V. Gillis and Pai Ping-Ch’i. Ann Arbor: George Wahtr’s, 
1942. $5.00. 

Japanese personal names. By 1. V. Gillis and Pai Ping-Ch’i. Ann Arbor: George 
Wahr’s, 1942. $3.00. 

English-Japanese dictionary of sea terms. By C. Ozaki. Ann Arbor: George Wahr’s, 
1942. $5.00. 

Japanese-English dictionary of sea terms. By C. Ozaki. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. $4.00. 

Manual of Chinese-Manchurian personal and place names (Saishin Chika Minkoku, 
Manshi Teikoku Jimmei Chimei Benran). By Times Shuppansha. Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr’s, 1942. $4.00. 
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